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ABSTRACT 


Some system of social psychology is stated or implied in most writing of social im- 
port or reference. Often no problem of personality is recognized, but in much of the 
scholarly work it is seen as the central problem. However, owing to the relatively recent 
isolation of social psychology as a field of research, there is some confusion and conflict 
in the scholarly conceptions and points of view. The present interest is in the effort to 
understand the person. One group of students approaches the problems from an essen- 
tially neurological point of view and set, of assumptions. The other group conceives 
social nature to be developed through interaction from an active but relatively amor- 
phous and plastic original nature. The basic differences between the two groups of 
students seem to be inherent and irreconcilable, but the fundamental character of the 
disagreement is not always recognized. 


I 


The study of personality and social behavior lies, I assume, at or 
very near the center of sociological interest. In some form a more 
or less coherent body of social-psychological theory or doctrine ap- 
pears, specifically or by implication, fractionally or in extenso, in 
most of the texts and scholarly general publications in the field. But 
the interest is not limited to the professional sociologists. In several 
other areas of scholarly endeavor—notably certain branches of 
psychology—theories of personal organization and social behavior 
have been industriously and systematically elaborated. Other schol- 
arly disciplines present or utilize a body of social-psychological doc- 

* Paper read before Mid-West Sociological Society, Des Moines, Iowa, April, 1940. 
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trine of imported or indigenous origin. At another level, in the gen- 
eral folk literature—fiction, religious exposition, accounts of re- 
ligious experiences, editorial commentaries, autobiographical ca- 
tharsis, and other popular types of verbal expression—there is im- 
plied or expounded some system, commonsense or sophisticated, of 
social psychology. In the writings of social workers, teachers, 
psychiatrists, and other professional and vocational practitioners 
there is much interest manifested in human nature, in the develop- 
ment of personality, and in the determination of social behavior. 

In certain large bodies of writing, the nature of the person is the 
point of departure. Because of indoctrination, personal acquaint- 
ance and observation, or introspective discovery the assumption 
runs that personality is a given and known fact. Human nature and 
personality are tools for analysis and explanation; no problem of 
individual social organization is involved or recognized. From the 
security of this position, based upon personal knowledge and inner 
experience, it seems to be a relatively simple and wholly satisfying 
procedure deductively to reconstruct, elaborate, and explain overt 
behavior and social and cultural phenomena. From this standpoint, 
the varieties of personality and the individual differences in human 
nature present no problems; on the contrary, they provide additional 
simple and convenient means for understanding character differ- 
ences and explaining nonconformist behavior. 

At a somewhat different level of reflection, the human personality 
is a phenomenon to be understood rather than something immedi- 
ately known; it does not appear as a datum to be used in explana- 
tion, but as a problem for study, as a conceptual item to be investi- 
gated, analyzed, and understood. The numerous contrasts and like- 
nesses from group to group in manner of life, in range of interests, 
in mental content and modes of thought, in temperament, char- 
acter, and social behavior arouse curiosity and lead to inquiry con- 
cerning the causal sequences. The change, like the continuity, in 
human beliefs and moral practices, in institutions and ideologies, in 
objectives and methods, in values and attitudes, in ideals and be- 
havior, as manifested in the temporal order, attracts attention and 
leads to reflection and speculation, and to attempts so to order the 
phenomena that they become comprehensible. Within the single cul- 
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ture group and at a given time the divergencies in personality, char- 
acter, temperament, and interest are quite obvious, and variations 
in sentiment, attitude, belief, opinion, and personal difference have 
. been made the objects of much investigation and discussion and of 
some scholarly research. But, aside from the numerous variations 
in personality and social behavior, whether they be judged im- 
portant and interesting in their own right or treated as trivial, 
curious, and spectacular vagaries, there are questions of a some- 
what fundamental nature—questions in regard to the body of 
phenomena itself, in regard to the nature of the reality and the fac- 
tors in its determination and control. 


II 


The various questions centering about the determination of social 
behavior and the development of human nature and personality 
have come to be more or less segregated in the category “social 
psychology.” This chapter in general sociology is very recent in 
origin, somewhat miscellaneous in content, and still quite fluid in 
nature. Around the beginning of the century, when the phrase was 
first used, its chief reference was to discussions of the “group mind” 
and to the interest manifested in the somewhat spectacular forms of 
behavior that the group-mind doctrine was used to explain. But, 
aside from the content, the phrase had a good sound. Psychology 
was then in good repute; sociology, on the other hand, had little 
scientific standing. In consequence, certain individuals sought the 
prestige and status that was not to be found under the sociological 
banner by establishing a tenuous verbal affiliation with the more 
reputable discipline. Other individuals, who desired to discuss socio- 
logical questions but did not choose to be classed as sociologists, re- 
solved the dilemma by being “‘social psychologists.” Still other per- 
sons, who were interested in the group of problems having to do with 
the development of the person, came to be classed as social psycholo- 
gists to indicate their somewhat specialized sociological interest. 

The occupation of the new field by the migration of men from 
other areas of intellectual interest—men tempered in the doctrinal 
waters of their intellectual homelands and disciplined by the ritual 
of the orthodox in research and recitation—brought into social 
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psychology a variety of contradictory theories and principles, 
divergent ideas as to the basic object matter and problems, conflict- 
ing methods and points of view, and irreconcilable conceptions of 
research procedure. In the beginning and in some cases the books 
on social psychology had little in common other than their titles. 
The migration continued, and, intellectually, the social-psychology 
population became increasingly polyglot. Certain Freudian and 
other psychoanalytic conceptions and terms came in to supplement 
or supplant ‘“‘group mind,” “crowd spirit,” “folk soul,’’ and other 
philosophical and folk-psychology conceptions. Directly or indirect- 
ly biology contributed a philosophy of instincts, certain genetic con- 
ceptions, and a little later the endocrinological theories of personal- 
ity. John Locke’s concept of the conditioned response came in by 
way of Pavlov’s physiological laboratory; the doctrine of physical 
types also came from physiology. The Gestalt psychology and the 
naive behaviorism of Watson came from, or by way of, psychology. 
Other theories, methods, and points of view were borrowed from 
psychiatry, cultural anthropology, mathematics, and other disci- 
plines. The various concepts and points of view did not always keep 
their virgin purity in the new habitat: there was a good deal of 
illicit trafficking among the strange welter of words and ideas, some 
miscegenation of intellectual species to the production of infertile 
offspring; the mating, mismating, and cohabitation of irreconcil- 
ables in the books and other publications assumed the dimensions 
of a scandal. 

But social psychology has continued to grow and to flourish. The 
college courses have increased in number, and they have become 
increasingly popular. Publication has increased. Specialized as- 
pects of the discipline—public opinion, political psychology, propa- 
ganda, and other specialties—have come into being, and the general 
discipline, or some of its dependent offshoots, has been made the 
basis for public-opinion polls and similar undertakings. 


The present status of the discipline seems to be set out rather 
neatly in the textbooks. The publications used as a basis for under- 
graduate class instruction seem to provide a valid index of academic 
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practice. These books are commonly prepared by men of some 
standing in the field or by men who hope by the publication to 
acquire standing or raise their status in the field. It is here assumed 
that the books reflect with some fidelity the mental organization of 
their authors. Since they are fed to students by the authors and 
other teachers of the subject it is assumed they represent reasonably 
well the content of the subject at the college level. 

In general, the authors show a catholic generosity toward the 
various theories, doctrines, problems, and methods currently set out 
in the journal and treatise literature. They give a warm welcome 
to a great variety of verbal refugees, accepting them without 
prejudice or discrimination. I recall one recent volume in the general 
field which devotes an opening chapter to quotations culled by the 
author from the various formal definitions of the subject. He closed 
the chapter by stating that the lack of agreement among the defini- 
tions made it clear that there was some difference of opinion as to the 
subject matter of the discipline and that he would not add to the 
existing confusion by giving any definition of his own. He was thus 
free in the subsequent chapters to use any conception and point of 
view that appealed to him at the moment. 

It is, perhaps, too much to expect that the writers should be 
familiar with the whole range of the literature; the writing is quite 
extensive and teachers are busy men. One scholar, for example, pub- 
lished a long and learned encyclopedia article on social psychology 
without reference to the work of George Mead. It is not surprising 
that when a busy man has collected enough to fill a volume he 
should cease his endeavors—after all, he could not use any more; a 
man cannot include everything—all that he can do is to present 
what he knows or what he has room for. But it is truly amazing 
how many diverse things some authors do succeed in including. 

There are, of course, some exceptions to this encyclopedic type of 
procedure. Certain writers have undertaken to present a coherent 
system of thought, to maintain a single point of view, to keep to a 
single system of harmonious concepts, to observe consistently one 
order of explanation. But such books commonly have few readers 
and little use. 

The more usual procedure in preparing these treatises seems to be 
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to determine what topics are most often included in courses on social 
psychology and allow the current usage to determine the content of 
the volume. Some authors proceed in a very orderly manner: they 
circularize the possible users of a book with queries concerning the 
topics they treat, in regard to the amount of attention given to each 
topic, in regard to the concepts used, and in regard to other matters 
of similar import. Other authors follow a different method: they 
use the books already in print on the subject, and from a composite 
summary of tables of contents find the topics commonly treated and 
the space allotted to each. In this way they get at the lowest com- 
mon denominator of the object matter. But either method, or a 
combination of the two, gives something that is definite and tangible. 
The procedures are empirical; the data are assembled objectively; 
the data can be manipulated statistically and can be evaluated 
quantitatively. The procedures are quite completely in the current 
scientific mode. 

These methods sometimes produce unfortunate results—as when 
they lead the unsuspecting author into giving opposing presenta- 
tions of the same phenomenon because it is elaborated in different 
terminology in different books. But, even so, the outcome of this 
type of scientific procedure, on the whole, is probably superior to 
what the author could hope to achieve unaided, and it saves the 
author much time and mental effort. These volumes give a sampling 
if not a complete cross-section of current social psychology. They 
are somewhat unsatisfactory if one wants a coherent body of 
thought. On the other hand, they make it possible for the authors 
to use various principles of explanation and to include subject matter 
that would otherwise have to be excluded. If these volumes are 
pieced together with a modicum of skill, only the more mentally 
alert students will find them unsatisfying. 


IV 


There has been, however, a continuous development, as well as a 
growth and expansion, in social-psychological study. The changes 
in interest and in problems, points of view, and methods of research 
have pretty much transformed the content and character of the 
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field. The older philosophical manner of thought has fallen into dis- 
use and the concepts and terminology now rarely appear in the 
social-psychological writing. They are, of course, still current in 
popular thought and literary discussion and seem to exercise a con- 
siderable if subtle influence in various fields of thought. There was 
a parallel and largely contemporaneous shift of attention in folk psy- 
chology which was largely tied up with the Hegelian metaphysical 
“group mind” concept. Deprived of this explanatory hypothesis, 
there was no recognized internal unity in collective phenomena and 
systematic study declined. Unable to order these phenomena in the 
conventional modes of procedure, the students of social psychology 
tended to ignore them or to treat them as matters of such minor 
importance as to merit only passing notice. In the present, the 
reorganization of these and related phenomena is taking place 
in relative independence of the current interests of social psy- 
chology. 

The psychological doctrine of instincts tended to dominate social- 
psychological thought for two or three decades around the turn of 
the century. The sterility of the school that grew up’ was soon 
recognized, and its vogue had passed by about 1920. But its influence 
and mode of thought are not yet wholly gone; in some quarters the 
terminology persists intact and determines a way of thought; some 
writers retain the essence of the doctrine but revise the vocabulary 
—instincts become drives, wishes, prepotent reflexes, and the like. 
In still other cases one may observe the doctrine functioning as an 
unrecognized bias toward the “natural”—i.e., biological—as the 
ultimate basis of social explanation. Among the other cultist pro- 
cedures interrupting, or advancing, the development of social psy- 
chology one may mention the psychoanalytic movement and 
Watsonian behaviorism. 

At present social-psychological interest is restricted to an effort 
to understand the development of the person. This effort is divided 
into two distinct and mutually exclusive schools of thought. The 
one is represented in the main by psychologists and is essentially 
neurological in method and point of view; the other, represented in 
the main by sociologists, is essentially sociological analysis. 
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V 


In general, the psychological school expounds a modified be- 
havorism based on the idea of “‘conditioning”’ of original physical 
reflexes into social responses and on the development of habit 
mechanisms. It is the most prosperous system of social psychology 
at the present time. The system is fundamentally biological in 
philosophy and statistical in technique. As set out by such leading 
students as Floyd Allport, Luther Bernard, and Kimball Young, it 
rests immediately and directly on a special neurological conception; 
it undertakes to derive social behavior and personality from the 
reflex responses to external stimulations. 

The basic assumption on the side of original nature is that the in- 
fant has a rich complement of definite and specific reflex responses. 
In addition to such familiar reflexes as the eye wink, sneezing, suck- 
ing, and crying, and those that control the so-called vegetative 
processes of the organism, there are dozens, perhaps hundreds, of 
others. Each of these is, by definition, a specific and definite re- 
sponse to a clearly defined stimulus. But in infancy they are un- 
organized; the development of the child into a social person is 
simply, or in the main, the process of their organization and orienta- 
tion. 

The second major assumption of neurological social psychology 
is a nominalistic position in regard to society and the group. With- 
out denying all reality to the group, it holds that the group is simply 
a number of discrete individuals. What is commonly called group 
behavior is merely that behavior which is common to the associated 
individuals. The only realities are individuals; the only behavior is 
individual behavior. 

On these basic assumptions the problem is to discover and explain 
how the original reflexes are transformed into languages, beliefs, 
moral standards, and other systems of social behavior. Since the 
whole mechanism involved in behavior consists of a stimulus, a 
nerve current, and a response, the problem reduces to the study of 
specific units of behavior. The question is always concerning the 
response that comes from a given stimulus, or concerning the stimu- 
lus that causes a given response. This type of study can be done 
under controlled conditions, and extensive quasi-laboratory work 
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has been carried out. It can also be done by means of tests, ques- 
tionnaires, and the like where a stimulus is given in the form of a 
question and a response recorded. A great number of tests has been 
devised and standardized and used in innumerable studies. 

The research procedures in this type of social psychology are “‘ob- 
jective” in character: the whole stimulus-response cycle is observed. 
Moreover, the stimulus and the response are subject to measurement 
and exact record, and the results can be handled quantitatively. The 
various tests and questionnaire procedures give results that can be 
numerically ranked or rated. The generally empirical, factual, 
quantitative character of the research is in harmony with the cur- 
rently favored scientific usage. 

The great and long-continued vogue of this type of social psychol- 
ogy has been due in considerable part to its quantitative and sta- 
tistical aspects. It has flourished in the period of the rise of the sta- 
tistical techniques and in part as a corollary of that development. 
Its vogue seems to have persisted somewhat beyond the period that 
would seem to be justified by the scientific fruitfulness of the point of 
view and the procedures. But work of this order will doubtless con- 
tinue; probably it will increase as facility in the manipulation of the 
simpler statistical techniques becomes more general. A growth of 
this type is determined by facts quite unrelated to the question 
whether the procedures are to be classed as science. 


VI 


The sociological or social-interaction school of social psychology 
is in some ways somewhat sharply contrasted to the neurological or 
conditioned-reflex school of research. It dates from the type of 
study initiated by Charles Horton Cooley and in part from that of 
J. Mark Baldwin. Thus in point of time it antedates the stimulus- 
response school, though the two have been largely contemporaneous 
in development. The interaction point of view was developed by the 
work of Thomas, Dewey, Mead, Faris, and others in their studies 
of social behavior and the development of the person. 

The sociological view conceives of personality and social nature as 
realities developed through the interaction of original nature and 
the group patterns. 
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On the side of original nature, it is assumed that the child at 
birth is amorphous and unformed, plastic and unorganized. It is 
active in response to organic needs and external stimulations but 
the behavior is random and undirected. There are few if any reflexes 
or other bits of original organic equipment that biologically deter- 
mine the immediate behavior or the subsequent development. 

On the side of the social order, the interactionists take a realistic 
position in regard to the group and the products of social life. The 
group is real; it is more than an aggregation of discrete individuals, it 
is in reality not the individuals but the interaction among the indi- 
viduals; in every aspect of human life, behavior is in terms of a 
common body of expectations and understandings. The essential 
reality is not the grossly observable behavior forms but the body of 
meanings shared by the participating individuals. 

The problem of personality and social behavior is to understand 
how the unchannelized and random activity of the infant comes to 
be replaced by organized activity controlled by wishes and images 
and directed toward the achievement of specific objectives. The 
current explanation runs, on the one hand, in terms of the ways in 
which the child’s needs are satisfied and his distress associated with 
an image of its relief and his behavior oriented toward definite ends, 
and, on the other hand, in terms of external controls by means of 
which the child achieves and comes to participate in the going 
definitions, thereby controlling his behavior in accord with the 
group standards because he shares the standards. 

The research procedures of the sociological-social psychologists, 
at least since the definitive work of George Mead, have been con- 
trolled by the concept of ‘‘the act.” It is recognized that the stimu- 
lus-response investigations of the psychological students segregate 
and give attention to a single aspect or item of behavior; that is, to 
those aspects that are overt, external, and unequivocally observable. 
The act, in the view of the sociological-social psychologists, has a 
long history before it reaches, if it ever does, an overt expression. 
The man who kills his wife may have contemplated the line of be- 
havior for months or years before the overt behavior. Any real 
understanding requires knowledge in regard to the complete act; its 
inner growth and evolution must be known as fully as its external 
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aspects. In consequence, research tends to take the form of auto- 
biographical analysis, the study of life-history documents, and work 
on related types of material the examination of which enables the 
student to penetrate to and understand the act in its entirety. 

The differences here pointed out, and others not mentioned, be- 
tween the two present-day schools of social psychology are funda- 
mental and apparently irreconcilable. But as pointed out in an 
earlier part of the paper, they are not generally recognized to be in 
fundamental disagreement. In consequence, a good many writers 
combine elements of each into some sort of composite presentation 
by selecting items and topics that are interesting and providing the 
explanations that are immediately plausible without much regard 
for the fundamental conflict. 

One may summarize the development of social psychology with- 
out undue distortion by reducing it to three stages: childhood, 
adolescence, and maturity. The childhood stage was the period of 
fairies and witches, the period when men were concerned to explain 
behavior phenomena in terms of “group minds,” “instincts,” and 
similar metaphysical entities and mystical concepts. The adolescent 
stage is the period of youthful activity, the period when men are 
busy with sports and tests, games and correlations, and with gadgets, 
questionnaires, measurements, and other forms of extroverted 
activity that enable them to avoid direct contact with essential 
reality. The stage of maturity is reached when men put away the 
make-believe of childhood and the romantic games and gadgets of 
restless youth, free themselves from seductive methods of manipu- 
lating irrelevant data, and turn to the statement and analysis of 
fundamental problems. 

A systematic social psychology at the present time would be very 
incomplete since there are many gaps in our body of knowledge, but 
the basic outlines are reasonably clear. If it proceeded with due re- 
gard for realities and relevant problems it would lie, I assume, 
wholly within the framework of social interaction or, more specifical- 
ly, within the system of human relations. It would concern itself 
with the patterning of acts which are determined by relationships, 
with the development of personalities in response to expectations 
and demands, with the formation and change of attitudes through 
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participation in the culture, with the definition of types as systems 
of roles, and with other matters related to the person and to social 
behavior. 

A treatment that thus restricted itself to the relevant and perti- 
nent material would of necessity exclude a very large part of the 
material now included in the conventional texts and treatises. For 
example, the whole mass of material commonly subsumed under the 
term “‘trait psychology” would have no place in the system. One 
raises no question concerning the value or competence of such work; 
one simply asserts that, to employ the verbose tautology of the 
legal profession, such material is irrelevant, immaterial, imper- 
tinent, and it operates to confuse the study and hopelessly to 
befuddle the untrained and the uninitiated. It deals with the “indi- 
vidual,” and there is no individual in social psychology—r, for that 
matter, in any other phase of genuine sociology. The individual is a 
biological concept, and the traits of the biological organism lie outside 
the sociological orbit of interest. The body of discussion of original 
nature that often bulks large in the social-psychology books is in 
the nature of extraneous material. All that social psychology has to 
say about original nature, all the interest that social psychology has 
in original nature, may be stated in the single brief sentence: ‘““The 
human infant is an active and plastic organism.” Again, the body of 
material denoted by the term “collective behavior” lies outside the 
orbit of social psychology. Here we have to do in the main with the 
origin of behavior patterns and their evolution into culture forms 
and institutional structures. This is not social psychology unless 
you desire to use that term to include all of sociology. 
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AN ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF THE SOCIAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF CITIES 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN AND LOLAGENE C. COOMBS 


ABSTRACT 


The economic factor has long been recognized as an important one, and many 
attempts have been made to measure its influence. In this investigation of two groups 
of small cities in the United States in 1930, economic level is found to be correlated 
with the rate of growth, the age and racial composition of the population, the sex ratio, 
with birth and death rates, with opportunities for education as indicated by teachers’ 
salaries, with magazine circulation and expenditures for libraries, and with the presence 
of various occupations, particularly the professions. In general, however, the correla- 
tions are rather small, indicating the presence of many other factors affecting these 
social characteristics. 


The economic influence in society was early discussed under the 
subject of the economic interpretation of history. Historians saw in 
the movements of history economic causes; thus the Crusades, it 
was argued, were the result of competition for trade routes, which 
was a force that utilized the religious emotion. The conquest of the 
Holy Land was seen as something of a rationalization to cover up 
the economic motive. Similarly, it was argued that in the war be- 
tween the states in America in 1861-65 the victory of the North 
was inevitably determined by economic factors. Economic deter- 
minism came to overshadow the freedom of will of the great man. 
Such conclusions have been attacked, and rightly so, for they are in 
large part personal interpretations resulting from insight and resting 
upon subjective emphasis. 

That there is vitality in this idea of the economic influence in 
modern society is evidenced by the growing interest in the subject 
which lasts over the centuries. The idea was born in the atmosphere 
of philosophy, where the great intellects, studying history, saw cer- 
tain forces at work. In more recent times the approach is somewhat 
different, inasmuch as the influence is now regarded as little more 
than a hypothesis which must be verified by data and if possible by 
quantitative measurement. 

Such measurement, particularly when it can be put into abstract 
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coefficients that are comparable, may show relative influences. The 
problem of the economic interpretation of history is to measure the 
economic factor as compared with the influence of other factors, 
such as the religious factor. The first task is to express the economic 
factor in some comparable coefficient. When this approach is taken, 
it is soon seen that the economic factor is quite complex and may 
appear in various forms. Thus, one type of change in income may 
be accompanied by an increase in the percentage married; but, when 
another type is measured, the change in income may be accom- 
panied by a decrease in the amount of marriage." 

Indeed, most of the questions which are first asked by human 
curiosity arise from observations which are too simple. Such ques- 
tions must be broken down into a number of specific questions sus- 
ceptible of measurement. Thus, the economic factor in modern so- 
ciety may be broken down into various types of influences that can 
be measured. One of these, for instance, is the variation of the eco- 
nomic factor as seen in the fluctuations of business. The business 
cycle has thus been shown to influence marriage and divorce, births 
and deaths, crime, suicide, and so on.? Elections have also shown 
themselves to be quite susceptible to the influence of the economic 
factor.’ 

Another kind of economic force is the variation of income in dif- 
ferent areas. Ogburn and Jaffe have shown that variations in in- 
come from one city to another affect urban crime rates.‘ During 
the election of 1932 the areas of low income were found to have a 
high positive correlation with the votes for Roosevelt.5 Similar cor- 


*E. R. Groves and W. F. Ogburn, Amercian Marriage and Family Relationships 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928), chap. xviii. 


2W. F. Ogburn and Dorothy S. Thomas, ‘‘The Influence of the Business Cycle on 
Certain Social Conditions,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, XVIII 
(September, 1922), 324-41. 


3 W. F. Ogburn and A. J. Jaffe, ‘‘Voting in Presidential Elections,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XLII (September, 1936), 186-201. 


4 “Factors in the Variation of Crime among Cities,” Journal of the American Statis- 
tical Association, XXX (June, 1934), 12-34. 


s W. F. Ogburn and Estelle Hill, ‘Income Classes and the Roosevelt Vote in 1932,” 
Political Science Quarterly, L (June, 1935), 186-93. 
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relations by areas were found by Gosnell’ in his studies of elections 
and by Lang’ in his work on education. 


I 


This article is an attempt to describe the influence of the economic 
factor on the variation of certain social characteristics found in 
cities. No attempt is made to prove any particular hypothesis; the 
article is descriptive, utilizing the data that are readily available 
from the Census and other sources of wide coverage. The descrip- 
tion is limited by the amount of data available. The method used 
is that of correlation, which, of course, measures concomitant varia- 
tion. Hence, it will show only the association of the variation of the 
economic characteristics with other characteristics. Some of these 
associations will probably be readily admitted as ones of causation. 
In other cases the causal connection may be questioned. 

The selection of the cities—The cities studied are in the United 
States, and the data are for 1930. There are two groups of these 
cities—one consisting of fifty-seven, and the other of one hundred 
and thirty-one. The first group varies in population from thirty 
thousand to fifty thousand. The second group, used to get a larger 
sample, increased the population range from twenty thousand to 
seventy-five thousand. Geographically, the cities are distributed 
over the East, Middle West, and the West. Few cities from the 
South were included in the study because of the biracial factor in 
the population statistics. In selecting the cities no strictly residen- 
tial suburbs were included, and an effort was made to avoid extraor- 
dinary types of cities, such as recreation centers like Atlantic City, 
governmental cities such as Washington, D.C., college towns, health 
resorts, and other cases of extreme specialization.® 

6 Harold F. Gosnell and Norman N. Gill, ‘‘An Analysis of the 1932 Presidential 
Vote in Chicago,”’ American Political Science Review, XXIX (December, 1935), 967-84. 


7 Richard Lang, ‘‘The Relation of Educational Status to Economic Status in the 
City of Chicago, by Census Tracts, 1934” (Ph.D. diss.; University of Chicago, 1936). 

§ The cities included in the sample of fifty-seven cities were Arizona: Tucson; 
California: Santa Barbara, Stockton; Illinois: Alton, Aurora, Bloomington, Elgin, 
Joliet, Moline, Quincy, Rock Island; Indiana: Anderson, Danville, Elkhart, Kokomo, 
Richmond; Iowa: Dubuque, Waterloo; Maryland: Hagerstown, Cumberland; Massa- 
chusetts: Fitchburg, Pittsfield, Taunton; Michigan: Battle Creek, Bay City, Port 
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Economic index.—When it came to figuring the economic condi- 
tions of the cities, it was at once apparent that the economic life of 
the city is complex. Many indices might have been selected; those 
used were thought to give the best indication of per capita income 
in the cities. 

It is necessary to appraise first the adequacy of the indices as 
measures of the per capita economic income of the communities. 
First, the economic index for the smaller group of fifty-seven cities 
will be presented. In constructing this index the first item used was 
wages in manufacturing establishments.’ It was not feasible to use 
wages other than in manufacturing. Of course, not all cities have 
the same amounts of manufacturing, but it is probable that the 


Huron; Missouri: Joplin; New York: Amsterdam, Auburn, Elmira, New Brunswick, 
Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Watertown; Ohio: Lima, Lorain, Mansfield, Marion, New- 
ark, Portsmouth, Steubenville, Warren, Zanesville; Pennsylvania: Easton, Hazelton, 
New Castle, Norristown, Williamsport; South Dakota: Sioux Falls; Utah: Ogden; 
Washington: Bellingham, Everett; Wisconsin: Green Bay, Kenosha, La Crosse, Osh- 
kosh, Sheboygan. 

The cities added to make the sample of one hundred and thirty-one cities were 
California: Alameda, Alhambra, Bakersfield, Fresno, Glendale, Riverside, San Jose, 
Santa Ana, Santa Monica; Connecticut: Bristol, Meriden, New London, Torrington, 
West Haven; Illinois: Belleville, | ::atur, Galesburg, Granite City, Waukegan; Indiana: 
Michigan City, Mishawaka; Iowa. Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Clinton, Council Bluffs, 
Ottumwa; Kansas: Hutchinson; Maine: Bangor, Lewiston; Massachusetts: Arling- 
ton, Beverly, Brackton, Chicopee, Everett, Haverhill, Holyoke, Malden, Medford, 
Salem, Watertown; Michigan: Dearborn, Jackson, Muskegon, Pontiac, Wyandotte; 
Missouri: Springfield; Montana: Great Falls; New Hampshire: Concord, Nashua; New 
Jersey: Clifton, Passaic, Perth Amboy; New York: Jamestown, Kingston; North Da- 
kota: Fargo; Ohio: Elyria, Hamilton, Massillon, Norwood; Or gon: Salem; Pennsyl- 
vania: Be ilehem, Johnstown, Lebanon, McKeesport, Sharon, York; Rhode Island: 
Cranston, East Providence; West Virginia: Wheeling; Wisconsin: Appleton, Eau 
Claire, Fond du Lac, Superior, West Allis. 

The ten cities having the highest economic index (in rank order) were Arlington, 
Massachusetts; Watertown, Massachusetts; Norwood, Ohio; Elyria, Ohio; Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; Great Falls, Montana; Santa Barbara, California; Bakersfield, California; 
Waukegan, Illinois. 

The ten cities having the lowest economic index (ranked from lowest up) were 
Newark, Ohio; Springfield, Missouri; Kokomo, Indiana; Joplin, Missouri; Chicopee, 
Massachusetts; Bay City, Michigan; Hutchinson, Kansas; Lebanon, Pennsylvania; 
Belleville, Illinois; Salem, Oregon. 


* The figure used was the total annual pay roll in manufacturing divided by the 
number engaged in manufacture. This series was weighted by the percentage of the 
population occupied in manufacturing industries. 
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yearly earnings in other economic fields correlate quite highly with 
the yearly earnings in manufacturing.*® The second component of 
the economic index was rent and value of homes. Monthly rental 
of homes has frequently been used as an index of income and has 
been very little criticized. Cost-of-living studies show that total 
rent and total income of families are highly correlated. The com- 
bined index of value of homes and rental was correlated with wages 
to the degree of +.42. The third component of the index was the 
percentage of the population over twenty years of age who were 
income-tax payers." The proportion of the adult population paying 
income tax was found to be correlated with wages to the degree of 
+.45, and with rent the value was +.66. These correlations are 
not particularly high, but they do represent samples of the wage- 
earning population and the higher-income brackets, while a general 
coverage is obtained through the rent figure. The city with the 
lowest economic index was Newark, Ohio, and the one with the 
highest economic index was Arlington, Massachusetts. 

As the study progressed, it was thought desirable to have a 
larger number of cities than the original fifty-seven, hence the popu- 
lation range was extended, and the number of cities increased to 
one hundred and thirty-one. In constructing the index for the larger 
group of cities the factor of manufacturing wages was omitted. The 
correlation of the index secured for the larger group and that com- 
puted for the smaller sample was +.86. This economic index for 
the larger group of cities is composed, then, of rent and value of 
homes and of the percentage of the adult population paying income 
taxes. It is thought that these indices show a rough measure of the 
differentials in the per capita income of the population of the differ- 


ent cities. 
II 


Population growth.—The cities which had the highest per capita 
income, as measured by the economic index, were also growing 
faster than the cities that had the lower incomes. The relation, 


1° Supported by unpublished data in the authors’ possession. 

1! The three components of the economic index were combined by the familiar pro- 
cedure of combining the index derived for each series by dividing the deviations from 
the mean of each series by the standard deviation. 
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however, was slight—-the coefficient of correlation for the smaller 
sample of cities being +.25 and for the larger group +.28. A higher 
relationship might have been expected, since the big factor in growth 
of cities is migration. The rate of growth was measured from 1920- 
30, and that may not be as good an index of rate of growth as if the 
measure could have been taken during a five-year period. The rate 
of growth, which is an index fairly easy to obtain, cannot be looked 
upon, then, as an extremely satisfactory index of economic status 
because of the low correlation with the more comprehensive, and 
probably truer, index used in this study. 

The rate of growth may not be so significant an index of economic 
opportunity as the change in the rate of growth. Thus, a city that 
has doubled in population in one decade may increase only 10 per 
cent in the next decade and may represent a situation of declining 
economic opportunity. However, the change in the rate of growth 
is not correlated with our economic index of levels of income at all. 
The change in the rate of growth was based upon a comparison of 
the rate of growth in the period 1910-20 with that in the period 
1920-30. These are rather long periods, and the index may be some- 
what inadequate for this reason. The increase or decrease in rates 
of growth may be found equally among the rich and poor cities. We 
may conclude, then, that the high levels of income in cities are 
somewhat associated with greater rates of growth, and it seems 
reasonable that this is a causal connection. 

Population characteristics —The cities with the largest per capita 
income have the largest percentage of males, as measured by the sex 
ratio, defined as the number of men to one hundred women. The 
correlations are +.18 and +.26 for the two groups of cities. It is, 
of course, quite possible that the cities developing manufacturing 
which employs woman labor might have a higher income and a 
lower percentage of males. But for the United States in the twen- 
tieth century this excess of females is the exception. At least, manu- 
facturing cities, on the average, do draw more males than females.” 
Since the occupied population is predominantly male, it is to be 
expected that cities with the higher-income levels would attract 
more males. 


12 Groves and Ogburn, op. cil., p. 276. 
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In the United States the cities with the higher incomes have a 
larger percentage of foreign-born (correlations +.25 and +.39) and 
a lower percentage of native white of native parentage) —.31 and 
—.34). This fact may be contrary to popular opinion, which asso- 
ciates the foreign-born with low wages. However, cities of higher- 
income level attract the foreign-born. It may be that the foreign- 
born are somewhat more mobile and energetic in finding economic 
opportunities or that the cities with higher incomes are in the path 
of the stream of immigrants. Careful observers have noted that 
among the very large cities immigrants have found their way to the 
places of the greatest opportunity and to places which may have the 
highest standards of living. These data show that the same phenom- 
enon is found in the smaller cities. 

This characteristic under discussion is no doubt a temporary one, 
since migration from foreign countries has at the moment almost 
ceased. Also, since the restriction of immigration in 1924 there has 
been considerable movement of the native-born of native parentage 
outward from the South to the North and West. 

Births and deaths.—The birth rates for these samples of cities are 
slightly lower in the cities with the higher economic level (—.13 and 
—.13). The correlation, however, is extremely low, and not much 
significance should be attached to it. Such a result, however, is in 
harmony with expectations, for we know that, in general, the classes 
of the population with the higher incomes have the lower birth 
rates."’ The birth-rate figures used were crude rates averaged for 
the three-year period, 1929-31. Births over total population, of 
course, are quite crude indices, affected by age distribution, and 
hence not many conclusions may be drawn from these correlations. 

The infant death rate is definitely lower in the cities with the 
higher incomes, although the degree of the relationship is not very 
large (—.21 and —.33). This connection is in line with expectations 
also, since it is known in general that sickness and death rates are 
less high among those of higher incomes." 

13 National Resources Committee, Problems of a Changing Population (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1938), pp. 139 ff. 


14 U.S. Public Health Service, National Health Survey, “Disability from Specific 
Causes in Relation to Economic Status,’”’ Bull. 9 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1938). 
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Age.—The cities with the high incomes have very definitely a 
smaller proportion of old persons. This is shown by several correla- 
tions; the ratio of old persons to middle-aged is negatively corre- 
lated with the economic index (—.33 and —.41); similarly, the cor- 
relation of the economic index with the age of the head of the family 
is negative (—.28 and —.41). Old persons have been defined as 
those over fifty-five years of age, and middle-aged as those between 
twenty and fifty-five. Furthermore, the cities with the wealthier 
populations have a smaller percentage widowed, who are of course 
in the older ages. Why is it that cities with high incomes have fewer 
old persons? The answer is probably migration. The cities with the 
higher incomes have probably had a greater growth of the young 
adult population due to migration. 

The cities with the high incomes also have a lower percentage of 
young persons under twenty in ratio to those of twenty to fifty-five 
years (correlations, —.25 and —.24). This fact again is probably due 
to the larger migration of young persons over twenty years of age. 
Cities in general, we know, have a larger proportion of young and 
middle-aged adults in relation to the youth and elders than does the 
population in general. The cities with the higher economic level 
manifest this phenomenon merely to a higher degree. 

Other economic characteristics—Our economic index is an attempt 
to measure per capita income. There are, of course, many other 
economic manifestations in city life. The relation of a few of these 
to the economic index may be pointed out. For instance, the per- 
centage of families owning their own homes is somewhat lower in 
cities with higher incomes (correlations, —.23 and —.23). It is not 
quite clear just why this should be the situation. It may be due to 
the fact that there are more apartment houses in the cities with 
higher incomes, for there is a slight degree of correlation between 
the number of apartment houses and the economic income of the 
community (+.26). In regard to this question of owning homes in 
cities, it is argued by the experts that it is cheaper to rent than to 
own a home. How widely distributed, apart from the experts, this 
information may be is a question. On the other hand, where cities 
are growing very rapidly, owning a home is a business venture to 
take advantage of the unearned increment. The rate of change of 
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growth is correlated positively with the number of families owning 
homes (+.28) for the small sample of cities. It is not quite clear, 
then, just what home-ownership may mean. It may signify a desir- 
able consumer’s good, an expensive item in the cost of living, or a 
business venture. 

For the smaller group of cities, those with the higher economic 
status have a larger percentage using home telephones (+.19), and 
the government debt seems to be greater also (—.33). With regard 
to work, the cities with the higher incomes have a larger proportion 
of their adult population generally occupied in gainful occupations 
(correlation, +.22). This index does not measure unemployment, 
defined as those able, willing, and looking for employment. This 
larger group at work is almost surely a function of the age distribu- 
tion. For, as we have shown, the cities with the higher income have 
a larger proportion of their population in the employable ages. 

Occupations.—In the records of the Bureau of the Census there 
is some information regarding different occupations that is of inter- 
est. The professions, including teaching and education, are seen to 
be highly developed personal services. Lawyers, physicians, dentists, 
in general, are thought to seek, as the best places to locate, those 
cities that give the best promise of economic return. The correla- 
tions of the percentage of lawyers in the working population with 
economic level (+.23 and +.12) indicate that the lawyers are found 
more in the cities with the higher incomes. Such, however, is not 
the case with physicians, for there is no correlation. Dentists, how- 
ever, are more numerous in the wealthier cities, the correlation being 
+.29 for the large sample of cities. The reverse is true with regard to 
the clergy. They are relatively more numerous in towns with lower 
incomes. This somewhat unexpected result is probably explained 
by the fact that the ratio of clergy to church membership is lowest 
in the Roman Catholic church and in the older Protestant faiths. 
Hence, it is the newer sects and faiths that have a relatively large 
number of clergy in proportion to the church membership. It is 
probably true that the towns with lower incomes are likely to have 
smaller membership in the Roman Catholic church. Recent immi- 
grants to the United States have been one of the factors in the 
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greater extension of the Roman Catholic church, and the foreign- 
born, it has been shown, are more numerous in the wealthier cities. 

If we take the professions as a whole, there is a larger proportion 
in the wealthier cities—the correlations being +.25 and +.27. The 
rate of growth of cities is also correlated with the development of 
the professions to about the same extent as is the economic index. 
This rather higher development of the professions in the more 
wealthy cities is to be expected. 

It is also interesting to see that the number of police per hundred 
of the occupied population is somewhat greater for the wealthy cities 
(correlations, +.32 and +.34). But there seems to be no correlation 
between the rate of growth and the number of police, the correla- 
tion being zero. It has been shown elsewhere that in the case of 
extreme growth and extreme decrease the cities that are growing 
fast have fewer police per adult than the cities that are decreasing 
in population.’s 

One or two other random occupations that have to do with family 
life have been singled out for observation. The growth of hotels is 
supposed to be negatively correlated with the growth of family life. 
However that may be, it is possible that the cities that have the 
greatest wealth have a somewhat higher development of hotels. It 
is seen that there is a slight correlation between the economic status 
of the community and the number of hotel-keepers in the popula- 
tion, though it is true that the correlations are not very high (+.07 
and +.18). On the other hand, there is a slight correlation between 
domestic servants and the economic index in the smaller sample of 
cities (+.18). One would expect, of course, more domestic servants 
in the wealthier cities. 

There does not seem to be any correlation between the percentage 
of married women employed and the economic status of the com- 
munity, the correlations being —.14 and +.05. 

Education.—There are several indications that the educational 
status is better in the cities with higher incomes. In the first place, 


*s William F. Ogburn, Social Characteristics of Cities (Chicago: International City 
Managers’ Association, 1937). 
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the teachers’ salaries are higher (correlation +.33)."° The same cor- 
relation exists for per capita public library expenditures. In the 
wealthier cities are found larger magazine circulations per hundred 
population of fifteen years and over. The correlation for the Crowell 
publications with the economic level of the community is +.13, 
and for Time it is +.34. Also the proportion of families owning 
radios is found to be greater in the cities of higher incomes, the cor- 
relations being +.45 and +.31 for the two samples of cities. It may 
be, of course, that the radio is used for recreation purposes as much 
as, or more than, for education, but it does serve as an educational 
medium in regard to music and also in regard to political and social 
events. All the indications are that the wealthier cities have more 
favorable conditions for education. 

Conclusions.—This investigation of small cities in the United 
States in 1930 shows that those cities that have higher incomes, as 
measured by our economic index, have special social conditions as- 
sociated with this higher-income level. The correlations, however, 
are in general quite small, and there must be many factors affecting 
these social conditions other than the particular index used. This 
conclusion seems quite reasonable, in view of the fact that urban 
conditions are affected by a wide variety of causes. However, it is 
interesting to show that the economic index is associated with the 
rate of growth, with the racial composition of the population, the 
sex ratio, probably with the birth rate, with the proportion of old 
people in cities, with the proportion of young people, with the in- 
fant mortality rate, with teachers’ salaries, magazine circulation, 
expenditures for libraries, with the possession of radios, home tele- 
phones, with the ownership of homes, and with the presence of 
various occupations, particularly the professions. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
%6 With respect to teachers’ salaries and magazine circulations, data were not readily 


available for the larger sample, and it was thought that the differences would not be 
of such magnitude as to warrant the additional labor of obtaining and analyzing the 


data. 
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METHODOLOGICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE 


C. WRIGHT MILLS 


ABSTRACT 


An epistemological haziness has prevented a fruitful grasp of those junctures of 
actual thinking that are open to social-historical influences. The mooted problem of the 
logical consequences of sociology of knowledge has not been adequately instituted. One 
of the implications of the American pragmatism of Peirce, Dewey, and Mead for a 
sociology of knowledge is a fresh definition and solution of this issue. This article derives 
and elaborates this implication. Concrete studies, instances, and modus operandi of the 
methodological consequences of sociological studies of inquiry are cited and analyzed 


Many thinkers who have addressed themselves to the problem 
hold that the sociology of knowledge has no relevance for epistemol- 
ogy; that sociological investigations of inquiries have no conse- 
quences for norms of “truth and validity.’’* It is possible that the 
problem has been instituted in too narrow and yet in too gross a 
fashion. It is true that from knowledge of the “social position” of a 
thinker one cannot deduce that his statements are true or false. In 
this crude sense sociology of knowledge is epistemologically inconse- 


t Von Schelting’s review of Mannheim’s [deologie und Utopie concludes: ‘“The non- 
sense first begins when one believes that factual origin and social factors... . in any 
way affect the value of ideas and conceptions thus originated, and especially the theo- 
retic value . . . . which is to say, the truth .. . . of cognitive achievements” (American 
Sociological Review, I, No. 4, 634). Thus the relating of modes of thought to social- 
historical situations is conceived to carry with it no legitimate criticism or reformula- 
tion of “traditional” criteria of validity and truth (cf. T. Parsons’ review of von 
Schelting’s Max Webers Wissenschaftslehre | American Sociological Review, I, No. 4, 
675 f.]). Hans Speier, in recording a similar belief, speaks of the “‘encroachment of sociol- 
ogy upon a philosophic domain”’ and distinguishes between ‘‘promotive”’ and “‘theo- 
retical” thought; the latter, conceived to have “truth” alone as its aim, apparently is 
not to be analyzed sociologically. With Griinwaid, Speier says: ‘‘The validity of a judg- 
ment does not depend upon its genesis” (American Sociological Review, I, No. 4, 682, 
in reviewing E. Griinwald’s Das Problem einer Soziologie des Wissens; cf. also Speier, 
“The Social Determination of Ideas,’’ Social Research, V, 2). Thus, on epistemological 
grounds, von Schelting and Speier would limit the subject matter and implications of 
sociology of knowledge. R. K. Merton apparently accepts this negative position in 
“The Sociology of Knowledge,” Jsis, XX VII, No. 3 (75), 502-3. R. Bain and R. M. 
McIver, in papers read at Atlantic City, 1937, also indicate that they see no epistemo- 
logical consequences of sociology of knowledge. G. H. Sabine takes this position in 
“Logic and Social Studies,” Philosophical Review, XLVIII (1939), 173-74- 
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quential. But the matter is more complicated; the consequences are 
less direct. 

An analytic examination of the negative positions concerning the 
epistemological consequences of sociology of knowledge and a resolu- 
tion of the generic issue to which it is presumably addressed will ad- 
vance obliquely and will include answers to the questions: (1) What 
is the generic character, derivation, and function of epistemologic 
forms, criteria of truth, or verificatory models? (2) Exactly wherein, 
at what junctures, and in what types of inquiry may social factors 
enter as determinants of knowledge? 

It is apparent that “truth” and “objectivity” have application 
and meaning only in terms of some accepted model or system of veri- 
fication. He who asserts the irrelevance of social conditions to the 
truthfulness of propositions ought to state the conditions upon which 
he conceives truthfulness actually to depend. He ought to specify 
exactly what it is in thinking that sociological factors cannot affect 
and upon which truth and validity do rest. Those who take the 
negative position must state what sort of things these criteria of 
truth and validity are, how they are derived, and how they function. 
There have been and are many ways of determining “truth” and 
“validity.” Which specific criteria do they have in mind? The can- 
ons of Aristotelian logic? 

Fritz Mauthner conducted a vigorous, if brief, sociological exam- 
ination of these canons, suggesting that the diffusion of Indian gram- 
matic studies and traditional cultural factors influenced their formu- 
lation and persistence. Dewey has offered an empirically based 
theory which views this logic culturally as formulatory of the cate- 
gories of speech prevalent in Greek society. He has also shown the 
operation of class and consequent social-aesthetic factors in these 
criteria of validity, and the conditions under which they arose.’ 

The official and monopolistic paradigm of validation and truth 
accepted by medieval scholasticism was most certainly influenced 
by such factors as “the hierarchically centralized position of the 
intellectual élite with its political as well as intellectual power and 

? Aristotle, trans. C. D. Gordon (New York, 1907). 


3 Experience and Nature (New York, 1929), pp. 48-50, 87, 91-92. For references to 
and a statement of a sociological theory of the character and shifts in logics cf. my ‘‘Lan- 
guage, Logic, and Culture,” American Sociological Review, IV (1939), 5. 
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its strict memory, faith, and dialectical norms of recruitment. Also 
by the fact that by virtue of this social organization for several cen- 
turies, the logica utens and the perceptual schema of each individual 
thinker were common to major sectors of the élite.’’ 

Does the position under question invoke some more modern 
epistemological formulations, say those of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries? Mannheim has soundly suggested that these 
were conditioned by the revolutionary status of the middle class, 
particularly by its “individualistic” character.’ E. Conze has capa- 
bly suggested the “Bourgeois Origins of Nominalism.’ Certainly 
Descartes’s protestant epistemology is open to sociological investiga- 
tion. And the “‘utilitarian” and “‘experimental” canons of verifica- 
tion were certainly given impetus by the social ethos of seventeenth- 
century Puritanism.’ 

There have been and are diverse canons and criteria of validity 
and truth, and these criteria, upon which determinations of the 
truthfulness of propositions at any time depend, are themselves, in 
their persistence and change, legitimately open to social-historical 
relativization.* Moreover, we have at hand sociological theories con- 
cerning the character and emergence of certain of them. Criteria, or 
observational and verificatory models, are not transcendental. They 
are not drawn theoretically pure from a Greek heaven, although 
‘““choice” and usage of one set of them may be so justified. Nor are 
they part of an a priori, or innate, equipment of “the mind” con- 
ceived to be intrinsically logical.° 

4C. Wright Mills, ‘“Types of Rationality” (unpublished MS). 

5 K. Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, trans. L. Wirth and E. Shils (New York, 1936); 
Part I, esp. pp. 24-28. 

6 Marxist Quarterly, I, 1; Nos. 2 and 3 contain discussions; see also P. P. Wiener, 
“Notes on Leibnitz’s Conception of Logic and Its Historical Context,’”’ Philosophical 
Review, November, 1939. 

7See R. K. Merton, Science, Society, and Technology in Seventeenth-Century England 
(Bruges, Belgium, 1938), and references therein. 

§In addition to studies cited above, see Sorokin, who isolates and utilizes several 
different forms of validation as key items for study (Social and Cultural Dynamics 
[New York, 1937], Vol. ID). 

* E.g., Hans Speier speaks of “‘a property of human nature which enables man to 
search for truth”’ (“The Social Determination of Ideas,”’ op. cit., pp. 186, 193). Fora 
contrary view see below; also A. Goldenweiser’s Robots or Gods? (New York, 1931), p. 53- 
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On the contrary: the historical diversity of such models supports 
Dewey’s view that they are generated by and are drawn from in- 
quiries proceeding in given times and societies. Dewey’s thesis con- 
cerning the character and historical occasion of logical and epistemo- 
logical (re)formulations’® empirically accounts for the historical 
data. For forty years he has contended that the verificatory models 
upon which imputations of truthfulness rest are forms drawn from 
existent inquiries and have no meaning apart from inquiries: ‘“In- 
quiry (logic, e.g.) is the causa cognoscendi of logical forms, primary 
inquiry is itself causa essendi of the forms which inquiry into inquiry 
discloses.’’** Careful examination reveals no fundamental disagree- 
ment between Dewey’s and Mannheim’s conceptions of the generic 
character and derivation of epistemological forms.” ‘The indirect 
approach to truth,” states Mannheim, “through social history will 
in the end be more fruitful than a direct logical approach.”” Mann- 
heim’s view overlaps the program that Dewey has pursued since 
1903, when he turned from traditional concerns and squabbles over 
the ubiquitous relation of thought in general to reality at large to 
a specific examination of the context, office, and outcome of a type 
of inquiry." 

In terms of the norms upon which ideas were accepted and re- 
jected, C. S. Peirce analyzed four segments from Western intel- 
lectual history.'4 His comparative and quasi-sociological work was 
preliminary to his own acceptance of an observational and veri- 
ficatory model which he himself analyzed out and generalized from 
laboratory science. But not all thinkers, even philosophers, have 

10 Logic; The Theory of Inquiry (New York, 1938), chap. i; “‘Philosophy,”’ Research 


in Social Science, ed. W. Gee, pp. 251 ff. See also H. Reichenbach, Experience and 
Prediction (Chicago, 1938), chap. i. 

™ Dewey, Logic, p. 4. 

2 E.g., “.... the representative modes of thought and their structure, from which a 
conception is built up as to the nature of truth in general . . . . the concept of truth it- 
self is dependent upon the already existing types of knowledge” (Mannheim, op. cit., 
p. 262). 

*3 Studies in Logical Theory (Chicago, 1909), chaps. i-iv. 


4 “Methods of Fixing Belief,” Collected Papers (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), Vol. V, 
Book II, chap. iv, sec. v. Peirce’s pragmatic papers contain very suggestive leads for 
the sociologist of knowledge (see esp. secs. ii and v). 
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gone about the “choice” of what verificatory model was to guide 
their thinking so consciously and thoroughly as Peirce. The ‘‘ac- 
ceptance” (usage) and “rejection” of verificatory models by indi- 
vidual thinkers and by élites is another juncture at which extra- 
logical, possibly sociological, factors may enter and be of conse- 
quence to the validity of an élite’s thinking. 

Mannheim’s “total, absolute, and universal’”’ type of ‘“‘ideology”’ 
in which social position bears upon “the structure of consciousness 
in its totality,” including form as well as content, may be interpreted 
to mean this social-historical relativization of a model of truth, or 
the influence of a “social position” upon ‘‘choice”’ of one model as 
over against another. Mannheim’s remarks do not contradict this 
more explicit and analytic statement. 

Those who contend that sociological investigations of thinking 
have no consequences for the truth or validity of that thinking mis- 
understand the source and character of the criteria upon which 
truth and validity are at any time dependent. They also overlook 
the fact that these criteria themselves and the selective acceptances 
and rejections of one or another of them by various élites are open 
to cultural influence and sociological investigation. Apparently they 
assume, without surveying the possibilities, that whatever validity 
depends upon, it cannot be examined empirically and sociologically. 
This view is underpinned by a blurred theory of knowledge and 
mind that prohibits analysis of those aspects or junctures in knowl- 
edge processes at which extra-logical factors may enter and be 
relevant to the truthfulness of results. For their attack is often 
against the view that the validity of a judgment depends upon its 
genesis, and they are inclined to interpret “genesis” in terms of an 
individual’s motivation for thought." 

It is true that the current “scientific” thought-model, drawn in 
the main from post-Renaissance physical inquiry, distinguishes be- 
tween the truth of the results and the motives and social conditions 
of an inquiry. For this paradigm demands that assertions be veri- 
fied by certain operations which do not depend upon the motives or 

1s E.g., Speier distinguishes the type of thinking that in his view is not open to 


sociological investigation from the ‘‘promotive” type which is on the basis of the indi- 
vidual thinker’s epistemological motivation and intention (see below). 
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social position of the assertor. Social position does not directly affect 
the truthfulness of propositions tested by this verificatory model. 
But social positions may well affect whether or not it or some other 
model is used by types of thinkers today and in other periods. By 
no means have all thinkers in all times employed this particular 
verificatory model. Indeed, many do not now accept it. Many con- 
temporary social scientists only know this physical-science model by 
name, and their “‘usage”’ is limited to the sprinkling of a few terms 
through their writings. This particular model did not and could 
not have existed prior to the wholesale rise of physical science in 
western Europe, for it was drawn from this type of inquiry. 

But even in inquiries satisfying this paradigm the motives or 
social positions of the thinker do not exhaust the aspects of inquiries 
which may be relative to social factors. Any observational and 
verificatory pattern may itself be socially relativized, and the “‘selec- 
tion” and use of any model (as well as its specific diffusion pattern 
across variegated élites) is open to sociological explanation. Two 
other aspects of inquiries that are open to possible social-historical 
influences and that may bear on criteria, and hence on truthfulness 
and validity of results, may be mentioned: 

1. The categories upon which all discourse and inquiry depend are 
related to social situations, to cultural determinants. Numerous in- 
vestigators™ have indicated how concepts, as surrogates of societal 
contexts, may shape inquiries that apparently are foot loose and 
socially free. Detection of the societally conditioned meanings of the 
terms upon which an inquiry depends may be viewed as a critique 
of the warrantability of this inquiry’s results. In C. W. Morris’ 
terms the “‘pragmatic’”’ (which includes the sociological) dimension 
of the language process is basically related to the semantical and syn- 
tactical."?7 What is taken as problematic and what concepts are avail- 

© Dewey, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, chap. i; E. Vivas, ‘‘A Note on the Question 
of Class Science,” Marxist Quarterly, I, No. 3, 437 ff.; see Mills, ““Language, Logic, and 
Culture,” op. cit., pp. 676-80, for a statement and references; and particularly M. 
Granet’s application of Durkheim’s sociological theory of categories, La Pensée chinoise 
(Paris, 1938); also C. Wright Mills, ‘“M. Granet’s Contribution to Sociology of Knowl- 


edge” (mimeographed material, Department of Sociology, University of Wisconsin 
[1940])—available upon request. 


17 Foundations of the Theory of Signs (‘International Encyclopedia of Unified Sci- 
ences,” Vol. I, No. 2 [Chicago, 1938]). This book and the movements it represents are 
very suggestive American sources for sociology of knowledge. 
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able and used may be interlinked in certain inquiries."* It should be 
noted that within the sociological perspective, the problems which 
occasion reflection may be viewed from numerous angles as connec- 
tive of intellect and culture. Viewing the selection of problems in 
terms of motivating values is only one, the grossest, mode of con- 
nection. 

2. Closely linked with such a view of categories is the social 
theory of perception. In acquiring a technical vocabulary with its 
terms and classifications, the thinker is acquiring, as it were, a set of 
colored spectacles. He sees a world of objects that are technically 
tinted and patternized. A specialized language constitutes a veri- 
table a priori form of perception and cognition,’® which are certainly 
relevant to the results of inquiry. Epistemologies have differed 
widely as to the manners in which empirical elements enter into 
knowledge. But however variously they have incorporated em- 
pirical elements, in looking at the world for verification their con- 
cepts have conditioned what they have seen. Different technical 
élites possess different perceptual capacities. Empirical verification 
cannot be a simple and positivistic mirror-like operation. Thus the 
observational dimensions of any verificatory model are influenced 
by the selective language of its users. And this language is not with- 
out social-historical imprint. The implications of this social view of 
perception for simple correspondence theories of truth, e.g., are 
obvious. Failure to recognize such junctures in inquiry that are 
relevant to the “truthfulness,” “objectivity,” and “impartiality” of 
the results of inquiry issues in an arbitrary limitation of the legiti- 
mate subject matter of an empirical sociology of knowledge. 

An argument long used against all forms of relativism frequently 
appears in discussions’® of the present problem: either the rela- 


18 Mills, ‘Language, Logic, and Culture,”’ op. cit., pp. 675 ff. 

19 See G. A. DeLaguna, Speech (New Haven, 1927), p. 344 and Index: “Perception”; 
also M. Sherif, The Psychology of Social Norms (New York, 1936) (see references). 

2° E.g., von Schelting, American Sociological Review, p. 667. I am leaving open 
whether or not von Schelting’s is an adequate statement of Mannheim’s position. I am 
concerned not with defense or appraisal of Mannheim’s work, nor of von Shelting’s 
in toto, but only with the one point. In general, however, I find Mannheim’s “‘relation- 
ism” (Ideology and Utopia, esp. pp. 253 ff., 269-70) quite tenable. The position is 
logically imperfect and unsatisfactory only from an absolutist viewpoint. 
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tivist’s own assertion and argument are themselves relative, in which 
case he has no grounds for denying or imputing truth to the thought 
of others, or his argument and assertion are unconditionally true, 
and hence relativism is self-contradictory.* This argument may be 
put in strict logical form: (a) Thinking is functional of cultural fac- 
tors. (Hence, its “objective,” “impartial validity,” is destroyed.) 
(b) The sociology of knowledge is a type of thinking. (c) Therefore, 
the sociology of knowledge is functional of cultural factors. (Hence, 
it cannot be “objective,” ‘“‘valid.”)) Now Mannheim himself has 
empirically documented abc-linkage.” He has indicated the cultural 
and political conditions of the sociology of knowledge. It is the 
premises hung after the “hence’s” and their assumptions that we 
need to examine. 

These antirelationistic arguments apparently ignore the character 
and status of epistemological forms (see secs. 1 and 2 above). They 
assume the existence of an absolute truth having no connection to 
inquiry; and they are significant only from an absolutist viewpoint. 
The imputations of the sociologist of knowledge may be tested with 
reference to the verificatory model generalized, e.g., by Peirce and 
Dewey. Their truthfulness is then in terms of this model. Granted 
that this model is no absolute guaranty, it seems the most probable 
we have at present. (As a practical fact, if we would socialize our 
thought among professional thinkers today, we must cast it in such 
terms.) Criteria are themselves developing things. A precondition 
for “correcting” the model for future use is self-consciously to use it 
now. “Inquiry into inquiry [logic] is . . . . a circular process, it does 
not depend on anything extraneous to inquiry.’’ 

The assertions of the sociologist of knowledge escape the ‘‘abso- 
lutist’s dilemma” because they can refer to a degree of truth and 
because they may include the conditions under which they are true. 
Only conditional assertions are translatable from one perspective to 
another. Assertions can properly be stated as probabilities, as more 
or less true. And only in this way can we account for the fact that 

21 Cf. E. Vivas’ statement and able dissection of this argument (0. cit., p. 443). 

22 Ideology and Utopia, chap. i. 

23 Dewey, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, chap. i. 
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scientific inquiry is self-correcting. The sociologist may without 
contradiction also point out social factors conditioning failure to use 
this particular model. Mannheim quite correctly claims that new 
criteria for social science may emerge from the inquiries of the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge. It is entirely possible. I shall elaborate the 
point below. It is enough here to realize that “traditional criteria” 
emerge from logical analyses of ‘‘traditional’”’ types of inquiry. The 
attempt to restrict the object matter and implications of the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge in order to save its assertions is mislocated and not 
consonant with modern theories of knowledge.”4 

Another such attempt is advanced by those who would limit the 
sociology of knowledge to investigation of the conscious attempts of 
a promoter to find a public; the social conditions of types of pro- 
moters; means of diffusing ideas persuasive of values, etc.?> From 
this point of view the sociology of knowledge can have no epistemo- 
logical relevance or object matter because it can study thoroughly 
only a “promotive” type of thought. In so far as it examines 
“theoretical thinking” (“the aim of [which] is . . . . simply truth’), 
it is apparently limited to examination of “the selection of certain 
problems.” In addition to individual motivation, there is a second 
differentiation of the two types of thinking: the public of the 
philosopher (theoretic) is “the timeless ranks of those who seek the 
truth.” Neither of these differentiations is analytic enough. It does 
not help any to say that they are different “qualities of thinking.”’ 
I take this public of the “theoretical” thinker to be the members of 
a technical élite, generically delimited as (a) those who read his 
work or who he thinks will; that is, those participating, more or less 
meaningfully, in his universe of discourse. (b) They are persons en- 
gaged in doubting, criticizing, and fixing their beliefs, i.e., in think- 

24 Moreover, in his criticism of Mannheim, von Schelting does not appear to take 
into account the fact that the existence of purpose and perspective does not necessarily 
mean that the results of inquiry must be false; it merely means that its truth is always 
conditional, not absolute. Since the turn of the century many logicians and social 
psychologists have contended that all inquiry has a purposive element and is within a 
particular perspective. Mannheim’s epistemological work, fragmentary as it is, does 


not deny the fact of purpose and perspective in an effort to save some ‘‘traditional con- 
ception of truth” framed on a spectator, godlike theory of mind. 


4 E.g., Speier, “Social Determination of Ideas,” op. cit., pp. 199 and 200. 
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ing,?° (c) in a way that satisfies the conditions of some thought- 
model, the forms of which they are more or less aware of and which 
they strive to follow. This is what “seeking truth” means. Thus 
analyzed sociologically, “philosophers” and “theoretic” thinking 
certainly constitute data for the sociologist of knowledge. The very 
existence of such a group is sociologically significant. The origins 
and consequences of such groups in various contexts have received 
little explicit attention. I have already indicated how the “selec- 
tion” of criteria, and criteria themselves, are open to sociological 
investigation, how the categories of technical discourse, the problems 
addressed, and perceptual schemata may influence the direction and 
validating forms of thinking.?’ 

Furthermore, for a thinker merely to wish, or to be motivated, to 
attain truth does not guarantee or imply whether or not his asser- 
tions are true. Much less, whether he or they are open to social 
relativization. ‘‘True’’ is an adjective applied to propositions that 
satisfy the forms of an accepted model of verification. In the model 
now dominant among secular, professional thinkers, verification is 
independent of the individual’s motive for thinking, whether it be 
“truth” or “persuasion.”’ I do not see that we are justified at this 
stage of research in differentiating types of thinking in terms of 
epistemological motivation. Such are not the kind of types we need 
and can use in dissection. For it would take a social-psychological 
analysis of a thinker to determine whether or not he really was, or 
believed he was, aiming at truth, i.e., following or attempting to fol- 
low a verificatory model. One could properly identify ‘‘theoretic”’ 
thinking only in terms of a given verificatory model. In research we 
cannot fruitfully impose “ours” upon past thinkers. There have 
been several models in Western thought, and I have already indi- 


26 See Peirce, op. cit. Also E. Freeman, The Categories of Peirce (‘‘Chicago Series” 
[Chicago, 1937]), Pp. 39-49. 


27 Speier’s failure to recognize these points as open to social influence is probably 
conditioned by exclusive concern with one type of socio-psychologic mechanism con- 
necting ideation and culture. In his article he accepts only “‘need,” “problem,” and 
“interests” of the thinker. ‘“The relations between ideas and social reality is . . . . con- 
stituted in the medium of needs”’ (‘Social Determination of Ideas,” op. cit., p. 183). 
See my “Language, Logic, and Culture,” of. cit., in which this view is criticized and 
other modes of relation advanced. 
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cated that they are themselves open to social-historical relativiza- 
tion.”* 

There is in our time no common form of validation to which all will 
submit their assertions. This epistemological condition presents an 
opportunity to study comparatively the diverse norms themselves, 
their function, and genesis. In the face of epistemologic diversity 
and confusion it seems foolish to call our work irrelevant to some one 
arbitrarily selected set of norms which were derived from a particu- 
lar gamut of inquiry or concocted from miscellaneous beliefs. But 
the tasks for sociologists of knowledge implied by such statements 
are not too clear. They need to be indicated more precisely. Of 
course, as Wirth has indicated, we aspire to contribute to “the social- 
psychological elaboration of the theory of knowledge itself.’’ I am 
here concerned with pointing up the usefulness of such work to 
sociologists, i.e., the methodological function of sociology of knowl- 
edge. 

The sociologist of knowledge need not rest with factual examina- 
tion and relativization of aspects of knowledge processes. For such 
experience places him strategically, on a comparative and contextual 
basis, for positive methodological construction. We need here to 
realize Dewey’s identification of epistemology with methodology. 
This realization carries the belief that the deriving of norms from 
some one type of inquiry (even though it have wide prestige, e.g., 
“physical science’) is not the end of epistemology. In its “epistemo- 
logic function” the sociology of knowledge is specifically pro- 
paedeutic to the construction of sound methodology for the social 
sciences.?? Had Mannheim consistently recognized this, he would 
have avoided ambiguities and mislocations in his work. But, on the 


28 Speier’s paper (‘‘Social Determination of Ideas,’’ op. cit.), is valuable in its acute 
remarks on “‘social actions” and the ambiguity of the term ‘‘need”’ as it appears in many 
sociologies of knowledge; but he has failed to analyze what he terms “‘theoretic’’ think- 
ing. The limitations he would exact of sociology of knowledge are without adequate 
justification. 

29 L. Wirth has correctly indicated that an incipient sociology of knowledge has 
often been an unexploited by-product of methodological discussions (Preface to Mann- 
heim, op. cit., pp. xvii—xxiii). 
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whole, Mannheim as epistemologist is concerned with the detection 
and correction of limitations of social-political inquiries.*° In his re- 
view of Rice’s Methods he abstracts some notions and forms which 
control inquiries of American and German sociologists, criticizes 
each style of study by the other in supplementary fashion, and 
briefly links the two in a general research model which he submits 
social inquiry should follow if it would issue in firm knowledge. 

Von Schelting is incorrect in implying that Mannheim does not 
“postulate the possibility of objective validity for cognitive achieve- 
ments.’’? In fact, Mannheim does not stop with the mere assump- 
tion. He goes on as a sound methodologist to attempt formulations 
of criteria for social inquiry in terms of existent modes of social 
thought as empirically ascertained by logic and a contextual sociol- 
ogy of knowledge. If Mannheim has fallen short in his attempts to 
enunciate sound criteria for social inquiries, it is not due to miscon- 
ceptions of the character of epistemological forms nor to “‘epistemo- 
logical inconsistency.” 

The desire to treat politically important problems without being a victim 
to bias was responsible for the development in Germany of... . Wissens- 
soziologie. This new branch of research, intended to be an organ of critical self- 


control has already succeeded in detecting and subjecting to control important 
sources of error.33 


This certainly is indicative of one generic meaning of the epistemo- 
logical relevance of sociology of knowledge. The sociologist of 
knowledge joins the alive logician and social methodologist in the 
critical building of sounder methods for social research. 


3° As was Spencer, Study of Sociology (1873) and J. S. Mill, A System of Logic, Book 
VI. Notice the manner in which Spencer moves from discovery of procedural fallacies 
having social sources, from ‘‘the many modes in which evidence may be vitiated,”’ to 
the construction of methodological techniques designed to obviate such fallacies and 
vitiations. The idea that detection of social sources of error may lead to sounder 
methodology is clearly evidenced. In this connection cf. E. Durkheim, Régles de la 
méthode sociologique (Paris, 1895), chap. ii. 

3" American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 2 (1932). 

32 Op. cit., p. 667. 

33 Mannheim, of. cit., p. 281; also see Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of 
Reconstruction (New York, 1940), in which methodological problems of ‘‘social plan- 
ning,” as a type of thought, are constructively presented. 
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Among the specific issues which he may fruitfully problematize 
are those concerning the respective methods of physical and social 
inquiry. There are those who, in the name of science, would impose 
the procedural forms of the former on the latter in wholesale fashion; 
and there are social students who will have nothing to do with 
physical science. The sociologist of knowledge grounded in com- 
parative understanding may not only establish social sources for 
the two extreme positions, but, constructively, he may implement 
the planned alteration of certain physical forms that are found ad- 
visable to achieve fruitfully the transfer. 

“Experiment” as a verificatory form is an instance in point. 
Dewey, e.g., has abstracted this form from physical inquiry and has 
attempted to generalize it for all “inquiry gua inquiry.”’ His writings 
are informed by failure to see fully and clearly the difficulties and the 
ambiguities associated with the physical paradigm of inquiry and 
particularly, “experiment,” when applied to social data. Experi- 
ment in a societal situation does have characteristics and problems 
which experiment in a laboratory does not possess. For instance, 
the “control” and manipulation necessary to “experimental”? work 
as it occurs in physical science often assume political and evaluative 
dimensions that experiment in laboratory contexts does not.*4 And 
the “reconstitution” of an object, which according to Dewey is 
necessary before it can function as an object of knowledge, involves 
many issues. To say the least, the attempt to carry this laboratory 
technique over into social data precipitates methodological and po- 
litical problems to which Dewey and his disciples have not squarely 
addressed themselves. 

Inadequacy at this point, and others, suggests that there is need 
to analyze social researches in their cultural and intellectual con- 
texts and attempt to articulate the inchoate rules implicit within 
them. In this manner we may empirically supplant the a priori 
assumptions that there is or is not, that there should or should not, 
be any essential difference between social inquiry and physical sci- 

34 See L. H. Lanier’s recent presentation of the point (Southern Review, Vol. V, No. 1, 


[1939]). For comprehensive documentation and partial ramification cf. my “Reflection, 
Behavior, and Culture,”’ pp. 91~—102, available at the University of Texas library. 
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ence. Such analysis would also enable explicit and sophisticated 
formulation of problems peculiar to social inquiry. 

Problems of “value” arise within and frustrate social inquiry. To 
state one aspect of the problem: how do the research problems 
actually addressed by social scientists involve evaluations and how, 
if at all, do such involvements condition the truthfulness of results?3s 
Questions of value should not be taken iiberhaupt. Located as snarls 
in social inquiry, questions of value become specific and genuine. 
They need to be answered by sociological analyses of specific 
disciplines and problems arising in them. Not only the content of 
values in social inquiries should be detected, but how values creep 
in, and how, if at all, they condition the direction, completeness, and 
warrantability of the results of research. In this way we may gain a 
position from which to formulate rules of evidence that will prevent 
exhortation from informing our results. Such contextual examina- 
tions will permit precise definition of issues that are now vague. 

Perhaps the central methodological problem of the social sciences 
springs from recognition that often there is a disparity between 
lingual and social-motor types of behavior. Now the sociologist of 
knowledge is explicitly concerned with factual investigations of the 
verbal components of action, with the “common sense,” e.g., articu- 
lations of various cultures. In this field one of his problems is the 
ascertaining of differential disparities obtaining between overt sys- 
tems of behavior and what is said by the actors in different cultural 
contexts. Such systematic investigations would have consequences 
for the construction of techniques of investigation.*° They should 
enable the methodologist to build into his methods standard margins 
of error, different rates of discount for different milieux. They would 
show (for various cultural actions, types of subjects, and various 
modes of verbalization) how much and in what direction disparities 
between talk and action will probably go. In this way factual in- 


3s Cf. T. Parsons’ (Structure of Social Action [New York, 1937], pp. 593, 601 ff.) refer- 
ences to and discussion of Max Weber’s ‘‘Wertbeziehung.” 


36 Since the writing of this paper, R. K. Merton has indicated the point with refer- 
ence to a specific study (‘‘Fact and Factitiousness in Ethnic Opinionnaires,’”’ American 
Sociological Review, February, 1940, pp. 21-22). 
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vestigations should provide a basis for rules for the control and 
guidance of evidence and inference.*? 

Because of its dominantly academic position, in American sociol- 
ogy systematic theorizing has proceeded in textbooks for students, 
not for research. What effect has this had on the research model to 
which sociologists have looked for verification of their work, and 
hence on its validity? 

The ideal of intimacy of contact to which Cooley practically 

similated the conception of society, with consequent distortion 
and partiality, has its roots in certain American cultural traditions** 
and in compensation for the actual depersonalization and secondary 
character of life in an urban-industrial order. 

The emphasis upon continuous process as a central category in 
American sociology has perhaps aided the overlooking of revolution- 
ary dislocations in “‘social change.’’ Safe multiple-factor views as to 
historical causation are very convenient to a “liberal democratic” 
view of politically implemented social change. Pluralistic causes are 
easily carried to a point at which no action is possible; revolutionary 
manipulation calls for belief in a monistic cause. 

These are fragmentary items close at hand which the sociologist 
of knowledge is in a position to examine. The detailed self-location 
of social science, if systematically and sensitively performed, not 
only will lead to detection of errors in methods under way but con- 
structively will result in presentations of sounder paradigms for 
future research. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


37 Here sociologists can garner suggestions from critical historiography which at- 
tempts to locate (culturally and biographically) observers (e.g., Roman popes) of social 
events in order properly to discount their recorded observations. This method is aware 
of the differences of societal occurrences as seen and written of by variously situated 
reporters. See A. W. Small, Origins of Sociology, esp. pp. 48, 84, 85, 98; H. E. Barnes, 
A History of Historical Writings (Norman, Okla., 1937), chap. x. 

38T. V. Smith, Beyond Conscience (New York, 1934), e.g.: “Social distance is 
[considered] a dire fate . . . . immoral in our Christian tradition” (p. 111). 
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The quest for general and specific roles, in the playing of which one can be regarded 
by the members of a community as a participant in their activities and interests, is the 
key to the use of the participant-observer technique. Though some disadvantages in 
participant observation are admitted, the paper sets forth a number of respects in which 
the range, relevance, and reliability of field data are usually increased. It is maintained 
that a use of the technique will provide a desirable balance between the more purely 
behavioristic type of investigation and the type which seeks some measure of insight 
into the ‘‘meanings’’ current in the community. The investigator, forced to analyze his 
own roles, is, on the one hand, less misled by the myth of complete objectivity in social 
research and, on the other, more consciously aware of his own biases. 


Participant observation is conscious and systematic sharing, in so far 
as circumstances permit, in the life-activities and, on occasion, in the 
interests and affects of a group of persons. Its purpose is to obtain data 
about behavior through direct contact and in terms of specific situations 
in which the distortion that results from the investigator’s being an out- 
side agent is reduced to a minimum.? 

In the application of the technique it is essential to realize that it is 
not only the investigator himself but also the members of the group being 
studied who are to regard him as a participant. This means that he must 
achieve status within the community organization, must play his part 


« The paper as here presented is a considerably abbreviated version of a much fuller 
manuscript. The full text has been deposited with the American Documentation Insti- 
tute and may be ordered as Doc. 1336 from Science Service, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington, D.C., remitting 44 cents for microfilm (images 1 in. high on standard 
35-mm. motion-picture film) or $2.60 for photoprints (6 <8 in. in size) readable without 
optical aid. 

2 The method here described has been employed in a study of a Spanish-speaking 
village in New Mexico. Because of the nature of political and general ethnic conditions 
in New Mexico, it was not advisable to approach this community—whose population is 
a part of a strong minority element that none too scrupulous politicians have kept in- 
flamed on ethnic issues—through direct methods. Initially it was expediency and self- 
preservation which prompted the writer to be a participant-observer, but the fruitfulness 
of the technique in providing detailed and intimate information on the community’s 
activities suggested that an explicit discussion of it might be suggestive to other field 
workers. For financial aid in conducting the field work basic to this paper I am in- 
debted to Radcliffe College. 
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in a constellation of roles. (We use here Linton’s distinction of status as 
the abstract social position of which the role is the dynamic aspect.)3 
This cannot be done haphazardly if the technique is to be used success- 
fully. Our definition calls for conscious and systematic sharing, which is 
to say: the investigator must survey his field for roles in the playing of 
which he will be regarded as a participant, he must analyze these roles 
for the data and insights they afford, and he must examine them for the 
biases inherent in them. 

The quest for the roles, in the playing of which one can be regarded by 
the members of a community as a participant in their activities and 
interests, is the key to the use of this technique. A systematic search for 
such roles involves a distinction between roles which are general and 
specific in character. For this purpose the general role is defined as that 
role which one plays without reference to any particular person. It is 
played in relation to various persons, and, although it becomes a part of 
the specific relationship with each of these persons, it is general in terms 
of all of them. The specific role is that which one plays in relation to a 
definite person. The role of a married woman of the upper class is, for 
example, a general role; the role of a wife is specific. Individuals have 
many specific roles but few general ones. Most of our attention will be 
devoted to the general role, for it is the orientation role, and in some 
measure it governs all specific ones. A middle-class woman may play the 
role of friend to a duchess and also to a servant, but the specific role of 
friend is substantially different in the two cases because of the general 
roles of the three persons involved. 

The basic factors which determine general roles are such objective 
states or conditions as sex, age, position in a caste or class, and race. 
Although these factors are used as points of reference in various ways by 
different types of social organizations, they are, as Linton points out,‘ the 
factors according to which activities and attitudes are ascribed. One of 
the activities which is so ascribed is occupational activity, and out of 
the process of ascription come general occupational roles—the roles, for 
example, of banker, doctor, housewife, etc. 

This occupational ascription has particular interest for us in terms of 
role assumption in small communities, which are our primary concern. In 
the small community where occupations are likely to be ascribed quite 
rigorously according to age and sex, where occupations open to the indi- 
vidual are relatively few, and where only certain occupations are regarded 


3 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), pp. 113 and 114. 
4 Ibid., pp. 115-32. 
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as being consonant with community interests, the occupational activity 
itself tends to become an integral part of the general role. It is not sepa- 
rated as a special type of general role to the extent that it may be in 
more differentiated communities. 

The significance of this for the investigator seeking roles is that it 
raises the question of whether the general role of the investigator, which 
includes as one of its marks of definition the activity of and interest in 
research investigation, will seriously limit the possibilities for partici- 
pation. Will community members regard him as a participant if they do 
not regard his general role as being possible of integration in terms of 
their own organized set of statuses? Further, if they do not regard him 
as a participant in a general role, will this not produce an undesirable 
kind of distortion in all specific roles? Cases of variability in information 
given to such persons as missionaries, teachers, and traders who have 
moved into primitive groups are well known. Is it not because the group 
adjusts to the outsider playing an unfamiliar role? 

The means of overcoming this limitation to participation is the as- 
sumption of a general role or roles which have definitions in terms of the 
community’s set of organized statuses. To do this, one’s research inten- 
tions cannot be disclosed. One must engage in an occupation which is in 
accord with the community’s organized activities.’ This in turn limits one 
to the use of “passive interview,’ and prohibits open recording of notes. 

The phrase ‘‘in so far as circumstances permit” contained in the defi- 
nition above of participant observation has reference to three sets of 
conditions which may provide possibilities for or impose limitations upon 
participation and therefore may determine whether or not one’s research 
intentions should be concealed. One set includes such factors as ‘‘cultural 
distance”’; the temperamental affinity of the investigator with the group; 
the relative homogeneity or heterogeneity of the group to be studied; the 
segmentalization of the group through stratification; and the relation of 
the group to other and larger groups of people. These factors should be 
considered as carefully as a general knowledge of the community permits 
before the study is undertaken, and they should be the basis of the in- 
vestigator’s decision (1) as to whether participant observation is possible 
at all and (2) as to whether it is advisable to reveal his research objectives. 


s Cf. J. D. Lohman, ‘‘Participant-Observation in Community Studies,” American 
Sociological Review, VI (1937), 890-98, esp. 893. 

6 For a discussion of “‘passive interviewing” see Cora Du Bois, “‘Some Psychological 
Objectives and Techniques in Ethnology,” Journal of Social Psychology, III (1937), 
285-301. 

7 Ibid., p. 288. 
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If on the basis of such considerations, the choice is to conceal one’s in- 
tentions, there remains the problem of determining the general role or 
roles to be played. Here the second other set of limiting factors, the in- 
vestigator’s sex and age, becomes relevant. The would-be participant 
must learn something of the manner in which these determinants of 
general roles are dealt with in the social organization of the particular 
community in question. If a general knowledge of the social organization 
is not obtainable from studies of similar communities, there must be a 
period of watchful waiting. Such procedure is possible, I believe, if the 
appearance of the investigator in the community has had a plausible ex- 
planation A brief account of my own experience in general-role assump- 
tion may serve to clarify this and other statements which have been 
made. 

When I first entered the community, I had only vague notions of the 
social structure gained from popular writings, but it was possible for me 
to stay in the background and merely observe for a time because my 
presence had a plausible explanation. I was a friend of the trader,* and 
my husband was working in the neighboring territory. 

Being a novice in participant observation, I did not immediately 
realize that I had fallen into a general role—that of housewife—by the 
very manner I had entered the community and the activities which I 
took up. The married women or housewives of the village—the terms are 
synonymous, since no other occupation is open to the average married 
woman—are occupied chiefly with keeping their houses and managing the 
children. Much of the time they live alone with their children, by them- 
selves if there are no children, for the men of the village, who are stock- 
men, camp out on the range. 

When my husband and I went to the village and took a house, I found 
myself in a situation very similar to that of the village housewives. My 
husband, who was working with a group of Navaho near by, like the hus- 
bands of the other women, was in the village only occasionally. When he 
did come in, he had to be fed just as did the other husbands. When he was 

8 The chief trader in the village was an Anglo woman whom I had known for several 
years. She and her husband, who was Spanish-American but not a native of the village 
(he also was in the trading store part of the time, but for most of the period he was 
teaching in another town), provided an entree. These two people, neither of whom was 
related to other community members, had some knowledge of my research work. In 
order to obtain the store records, I told them I wished to make a study of income and 
expenditures. They were two of the many persons who warned me that I had better 


not attempt any kind of direct study, and it was their desire that I not allow their 
assistance ever to become known. 
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a few women whom I met through the trader. In outlin 


this, for there were even during the very period of the s 
men who were away on jobs for over six months. 


this role so that it was more than just generally similar. 


value in itself, for some of my best instructions in the attit 


in a very natural way. More than that, I was ignorant 


converse freely with the men. My ignorance gave me 


acceptable general roles. Two such were found. I entered 


adopting the role of woman-trader. 


role of housewife. The shift was acceptable to housewives 


appear to interfere with my student role. 
In making this shift, I was able to minimize the limiting 
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away, I occupied myself with making the house livable and in talking to 


e, at least, my 


general role of married woman-housekeeper fitted the community pattern 
very well. My husband’s occupation was different from that of the other 
women’s husbands, but that was a matter of his role, not mine. My hus- 
band returned to the east after a time, but there was nothing peculiar in 


tudy two local 


Space does not permit the detailed story of how I fitted myself into 


I do not claim 


that I ever learned to play the role perfectly. For one thing, my Spanish 
was not sufficiently fluent. Also I admit the process of learning the re- 
quirements of the role was not a simple one; but this was not without 


ude toward the 


stranger came out of it. The important result of assuming the role was 
that I had access to the homes and could talk as one housewife to another 


and had to be 


taught. The teaching, direct and indirect, varied from such objective mat- 
ters as how to make the native food (chiefly Mexican chili, beans, and 
tortillas) and how to repair and make adobe walls and floors to instruction 
in appropriate behavior at dances and the conditions under which I could 


absolution - for 


breaches of etiquette and a perfectly plausible excuse for questions. I 
believe it reasonable to assume that one learns more from a person if he 
thinks you want to be like him than if he suspects you are trying to find 
out why he is different. But this leads to the matter of evaluation of the 
technique. What of the other roles and why were they necessary? 

I wished to evade the bias of viewing the culture entirely from the 
married-women’s field of participation. To do this, I had to seek other 


the high school 


as a bona fide member of the eleventh grade and assumed the role of 
schoolgirl. I also became a part-time clerk in the trading store, thus 


I found that my enrolment in the high school opened up a field of par- 
ticipation on a different age level without in the least interfering with my 


on the grounds 


that I had to learn Spanish better. They themselves did not go to school, 
but then I was ignorant. The role of housewife, on the other hand, did not 


factor of age to 
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some degree, but my sex was still a limitation in participation. My con- 
tacts with village men in terms of the two roles were as companion of the 
men’s wives or daughters or as a dance partner. While I could never hope 
to participate in the men’s activities as such, could never hope to know 
them as I did the women, it was desirable for my purposes to observe them 
as men in groups and talk with them in situations where there were no 
other women present. Since the village store is the community center for 
the men, I was able to do this by assuming the role of trader. In addition, 
I obtained a wealth of firsthand information on the trader-villager re- 
lationship which is of primary importance in the socioeconomic life of the 
villagers. 

In taking on this role, which was an occupational variant of my mar- 
ried-woman-housekeeper role, I was still within the realm of integrated 
roles, for the person who has run the store for some ten years is a woman. 
True, she is an Anglo, but her husband is a Spanish-American, and vil- 
lagers have at times in the past seen women of their own group in this role. 
Although village women almost never go to the store—their life is that 
circumscribed—the men seem to regard it as quite proper to talk to a 
woman on the other side of the counter. It is almost as if the wooden 
counter were a substitute for the sex barriers of the mores. My ostensible 
reason for playing the role was also understandable enough. The trader 
had been a friend of mine for several years, and I was helping her as a 
friend. 

Such was my experience with general roles. My specific roles, which 
were numerous, were, I believe, greatly affected by my general roles. 
Being a friend to a person who views you as a housekeeper like herself is 
obviously different from being the friend of a person who views you as a 
research investigator. 

It has not been forgotten that the investigator in some way remains an 
outsider. Although I was accepted by the community in terms of roles 
within the culture, I know all too well that had I, for example, committed 
murder, I would have been quickly and firmly cast into the category of an 
outsider. Responsibility for my act would not have been assumed by the 
community. Here we are dealing with the third set of limiting factors— 
a lack of either blood or marriage relationship with a local person. 

The investigator is never able to shake off entirely his role of outsider, 
and I am in accord with those who maintain that it is not advisable for 
him to do so. Some exceedingly valuable information comes to the out- 
sider simply because he is one. It is the investigator’s task, however, to 
fashion all his roles, including this one, into tools; and the role of out- 
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sider can be an excellent device if one is in command of it. The critical 
point here would seem to be whether the community categorizes one as a 
particular kind of outsider or just vaguely an outsider. It is once again a 
matter of orientation. If both one’s relationships and one’s activities and 
interests are regarded as belonging in an outside sphere, one will almost 
certainly be oriented in terms of that sphere. If, on the other hand, one 
plays roles which are defined within the culture and seemingly has in- 
terests which are synonymous with those of the community members, 
orientation will be in terms of the community except when it is either 
remembered by an individual or called to his mind that there are no ex- 
istent relational (blood or marriage) ties. Such a situation permits use of 
the role of outsider and, more important, affords a measure of command 
over it. In specific relationships an awareness of one as a person who is not 
related to anyone in the village may well mean that certain group repres- 
sions will cease to operate in the relationship. At the same time there are 
not present in the relationship those other repressions which result from a 
recognized or suspected dissimilarity if not actual conflict of interests. 

What is the value of being a participant-observer? First, it would seem 
probable that the opportunities for observation are increased and that 
in some respects greater objectivity and accuracy insured. Second, it 
would appear that a use of the technique will provide a desirable balance 
between the more purely behavoristic type of investigation and the type 
which seeks some measure of insight into the ‘“‘meanings”’ current in the 
community. 

In treating the technique comparatively its advantages and disad- 
vantages are considered in terms of what we shall call the three ‘‘R’s”’ of 
evaluation, the range, relevance, and reliability of the data obtained. Does 
the technique increase the field of selection? Does it provide data which 
are more relevant to the interests and activities of the group in question? 
(Relevance to theoretical concepts is, of course, of another order and is a 
problem of selection which is outside the scope of our present interests.) 
And does it provide more reliable data than certain uther techniques? 

In four rather obvious respects the range of data would seem to be in- 
creased by use of the technique. First, it affords access to the data which 
come from observation in the current situations in which the community 
members are involved. The possibility of a large and consistent body of 
such information is peculiar to the technique in question, for, if the in- 
vestigator seeks to gain information by the direct interview, the question- 
naire, or the life-history, he is creating special situations, not participating 
in those which arise within the group itself. Interviewing indirectly while 
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helping a woman with her washing is very different from interviewing 
directly in the woman’s parlor or one’s own temporary office. Even 
though the answers to the questions may be the same, which is doubtful, 
what one observed is far from the same. 

To some extent, of course, even the participant-observer has an effect 
upon situations. He cannot wait, for example, for persons to recall volun- 
tarily past events or to explain the relationship of A to B. He asks leading 
questions at some points and, in doing so, alters the situation, but he is 
altering given situations in varying degrees, not creating special situa- 
tions. 

The range of available data is likely to be increased in a second respect. 
There are in all groups certain kinds of data which are guarded more 
closely than other types. Direct questions regarding such information 
may be met with evasions if not outright misrepresentations. Indirect 
questions may also fail. Simulation of behavior made possible by par- 
ticipation may, however, open the door to this guarded realm. Space does 
not permit illustration of this point, but to indicate what is meant: It was 
through a gradual simulation of the Spanish-American’s woman’s fear 
that I obtained most of my information about witchcraft and other be- 
liefs which are jealously guarded by the Spanish-Americans. 

The ready access to gossip is the third respect in which participant 
observation serves to increase the range of information. Gossip is an im- 
portant source of information both for what is said and for what is not 
said. The comments made about behavior often give checks to and judg- 
ments upon behavior which can be obtained in no other way. Moreover, 
it is especially important to listen to gossip if one wants to discover the 
patterns of “socially approved” behavior. A bit of behavior is observed. 
It may strike the outsider as unusual. If community members begin to 
comment upon it, and especially if they condemn it, it is relatively safe to 
assume that it is unusual behavior for the community in question. If, 
however, there is no comment whatsoever, it is also reasonably safe to 
assume that it has not struck community members as being deviant 
behavior. 

The fourth respect in which range is increased has already been sug- 
gested. It lies in the advantage derived from being in the position of the 
person who is being taught.® It has long been an argument of field re- 
search workers that the prestige of being an outsider is of great im- 
portance, that people talk because they are flattered by attention from 
an outsider. This does apply to a certain type of person, but it may be 


* Cf. Du Bois, of. cit., p. 296. 
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added that all people, even the simplest, have “‘egos.’”’ While some indi- 
viduals are flattered by attention and are happy for the opportunity to 
talk at length, the egos of research workers themselves have led to over- 
emphasis of this factor and to too little regard for the detrimental effects 
of a suspected attitude of superiority and condescension. 

There is no need to engage in the methodological argument of whether 
behavior and rationalizations of it can be observed as are sticks and stones 
or whether different concepts and categories must be utilized, but I do 
maintain that in interviewing human beings they must be treated as such 
even if one does it hypocritically. Obsession with one’s own interests 
should never be such that an informant is pushed beyond his desire to 
speak.'® Participant observation increases in many instances the desire 
of informants to speak because the interviewer is an apprentice who is 
learning, not an all-seeing demigod who has come to question coldly and 
record. A stick or stone has no curiosity, no sensitivity, no desire for ego 
expression, but human beings have, and to ignore these by appealing 
solely to vanity, local pride, and economic advantage or by depending 
upon personality attraction is to my mind a serious mistake. 

There are, of course, some disadvantages in participant observation. 
Participation in a community’s general roles may well restrict the range 
of observation and interview in one direction while increasing it in 
another. In a rigidly stratified community it may be disadvantageous 
inasmuch as participation in one segment may preclude participation in 
another. Even in relatively homogeneous communities there is always 
some restriction. Participant observation may also force one to sacrifice 
a certain type of uniformity in data. It will not be possible to put a given 
question to a large number of people—at least not in the same form. 
Attitude tests, for example, or house-to-house inquiries on various mat- 
ters cannot be made. For those problems where such inquiries are essen- 
tial participant observation will be a hindrance rather than a help. But 
in small communities such information can often be obtained indirectly 
and more accurately, for there will be less danger that surface uniformities 
are obscuring subtle differences." 

In the matter of the relevance of the data obtained there is the ques- 
tion: Is that which one observes and investigates regarded by the com- 


Thid., p. 295. 
™ George A. Lundberg and Margaret Lawsing (‘“The Sociography of Some Com- 
munity Relations,” American Sociological Review, II [1937], 318-36, esp. 326-27) 
point to certain limitations of the questionnaire method in procuring friendship 
patterns which would seem to bear out this point. 
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munity members themselves as important or significant in their lives? 
This question, which may be of little importance in some types of research, 
is vital in a community study where the interest is in the dynamic func- 
tioning of a given community. 

The fundamental consideration is the type of situation in which ob- 
servations are made and questions asked. It has already been pointed out 
that participant observation permits questioning in current situations, 
whereas direct questioning is in terms of specially created situations. It 
would seem evident that questions posed in terms of created situations 
are in terms of other situations which are either Aypothetical or at best 
reconstructed situations. And there is always the danger that a situation 
hypothetically conceived will have little relevance to the group’s orienta- 
tion of activities and interests. There is also the possibility that the ques- 
tion in the reconstructed situation will be answered by the way something 
should have happened, not the way it did happen. But indirect questions 
in current situations are immediately relevant to them. The question is 
not “What would you do?’”’—the hypothetical—or ‘‘What did you do?”’— 
the reconstructed—but ‘“‘Why are you doing it?”’ (if indeed there need be 
a question at all). Even when necessity demands information of the 
“‘what would you or what did you do” type, the participant-observer is 
in a position to ask such questions in relation to observed activities which 
are similar or related, and they can be asked indirectly and repeatedly. 

In so far as this last point has to do with the particular answers given, we 
are dealing with the reliability of the data. It has frequently been remarked, 
and we repeat, that the average mind deals mostly with the specific and 
does not generalize easily or well. Any field worker knows how difficult 
it is to get a reliable generalization for even such a simple matter as the 
amount of flour used a month. Frequently in such matters the investi- 
gator himself must make the generalization from an enumeration of the 
specific details. Yet often the same person who admits this difficulty ac- 
cepts the generalization of such an illusive thing as an attitude as a valid 
statement of that attitude. It is my opinion that the expressed attitude 
toward behavior and the rationalization of it, if they are to be of any 
very great significance, should be, as often as possible, linked directly with 
the behavior they attempt to explain, not with ideal practices or with by- 
gone happenings which are robbed of specificity by faulty memory and 
deleted by unconscious repressions. The direct, or even indirect, ques- 
tion which is hypothetically stated or oriented toward past behavior and 


™ This is not to say that by the use of psychoanalytic techniques the deletions due 
to unconscious repressions may not be overcome. 
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the life-history are dealing with the ideal or the past practice, though it 
is not my intention to question the worth of the continuous life-history. 
But where the procedure is by observation and interview it is essential to 
observe the act being rationalized and hear the immediate rationaliza- 
tion. Participant observation affords a means of catching the telling re- 
mark which accompanies behavior, the thoughtless “‘giving-away’”’ which 
is socommon with us all, and there is no doubt as to what is being ration- 
alized. 

In two other respects participant observation may be said to afford 
opportunities for more reliable information than either the use of selected 
informants or direct questioning. First, one can very probably gain in- 
formation, of the more intimate kind at least, from a greater number of 
persons. Second, there is not the same amount of danger that one’s in- 
formants will be the aberrant, atypical, or maladjusted individuals of the 
community. Is it not often the person with exhibitionistic tendencies or 
the person who is maladjusted whose vanity and desire tor gain or recog- 
nition are most easily appealed to? There is every reason to believe that, 
had I used direct methods in my recent study, the persons who would 
have been willing to give me the most information were the members of 
two quite Anglicized and relatively atypical families whose answers to 
indirectly posed questions I found to be the least reliable of any obtained. 
Their answers were valuable as rationalizations after I learned the facts 
from observation and from other persons, but their rationalizations could 
not be regarded as statement of fact. 

The final point in evaluation of participant observation is its worth in 
providing a means of gaining insight into the interests and affects of the 
persons being studied. Does the technique provide a means of gaining 
insights or does it tend to destroy objectivity? There is, as I see it, as yet 
no definite answer to this question, and in dealing with it I shall simply 
cite briefly from my own experience. 

My participation was in most respects hypocritical, but in some in- 
stances I found myself a more or less genuine participant. Being isolated 
and alone in that I had no one with interests similar to my own to talk to, 
I inevitably acquired some of the interests held by those whom I saw 
constantly. It is, in fact, important in the use of this technique to be 
isolated from others of one’s own ilk, for, if at the end of the day one can 
easily revert to one’s own milieu, there will never be very much sustained 
participation. The village dances, for example, became as important a 
source of recreation for me as they were for villagers. I came to look to 
them for relaxation, not as an event to be studied. Although I made my- 
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self study them in retrospect, I did not always go to them with an eye to 
my work, and while there I was, I believe, as conscious of the social re- 
pressions and liberties as any of the other women. 

I had, for example, much the same fear of the drunken man that the 
other women had. I used the same tactics in avoiding him, and I was not 
an investigator when I used them. I felt a real dependance upon the 
community for protection, I had a feeling of solidarity with it, and con- 
comitantly I had a suspicion of the outsider. At fiesta time a village boy 
had a friend from the city visiting him. At the first of the two fiesta dances 
this man asked me for four successive dances. I was emotionally dis- 
turbed because only engaged couples dance together so often, and yet a 
woman in the community rarely refuses the request for a dance. Since 
the man, an outsider, was not heeding these conventions, I was forced to 
make a decision. Finally I refused the fifth request but did not refuse it 
without some misgiving. And there was still more in my emotional 
responses. The man had, during one of the dances, indicated that he had 
asked where I was living in the village. Since my house was somewhat 
removed from the center of the village, I decided I did not want to stay 
in it alone while he was about. This particular emotion would have been 
normal in similar circumstances anywhere, but the others were more 
relevant to my participation in the community life—as was also my feel- 
ing that the community would take care of the situation. Several of the 
women watching the man’s behavior decided I was not to stay alone. The 
next day I was quite prepared to laugh at myself, but the affair was not 
ended. That night, at the second of the dances, the man came to ask for 
a dance. His first remark was: ‘I have been told that I annoyed you last 
night, that I asked you for five dances. I am afraid I did not know what 
I was doing. I am sorry.’”’ After the dance was over, he took me back 
across the room, and he never came near me during the rest of his stay 
in the village. I never knew definitely which men called him to task. One 
asked me during the second dance if he had apologized, or words to that 
effect, and when I said ‘“‘Yes,’’ no more was said. 

This and other experiences may well be explained in part on grounds 
other than participation in the community’s interests and emotional 
responses, but they were real participation to the extent that I lived them 
and gave no thought to analyzing them until afterward—teal also in that I 
was reacting in terms of values and standards of behavior which certainly 
were not those of my own culture. I found, however, that I could always 
subject them to analysis and could objectively link them to the behavior 
of others as observed or related. 


|_| 
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In my opinion I gained understanding and insight by such experiences. 
I think I gained more than I lost by the temporary lapses of cold objec- 
tivity. The important point would seem to be that such experiences 
should not be so frequent or continuous as to make for a more permanent 
loss of objectivity. To become seriously involved emotionally in a liaison 
with a community member, for example, or by really trying to “go native”’ 
is quite a different matter from what we have just spoken of. Studies 
made in such circumstances have their value, but one is always privileged 
to question their objectivity. They are the products of a more or less 
complete ‘‘emotional consolidation with the society.”*3 Purely behavior- 
istic studies, on the other hand, are products of a sustained aloofness from 
the interests and emotional life. If there is value in a combination of the 
two approaches, participant observation would seem to provide a means 
of achieving it. And objectivity, far from being sacrificed, is increased. 
The investigator, forced to analyze his own roles, is, on the one hand, less 
misled by the myth of complete objectivity in social research and, on the 
other, more consciously aware of his own biases. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


3 John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven, 1937), p. 19. 


TOPICAL SUMMARIES OF CURRENT LITERATURE! 
SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


H. WARREN DUNHAM 


In 1934 Droba? presented a summary of the literature on social atti- 
tudes which included the significant books and articles for the previous 
twelve years. This present paper proposes to summarize the contribu- 
tions on this general subject which have accumulated during the period, 
January, 1933—July, 1940, inclusive. The literature for this period may 
be grouped roughly into six divisions: (1) theoretical problems of atti- 
tudes; (2) physiology of the attitude; (3) construction of attitude scales; 
(4) measurement of attitudes; (5) studies of attitude changes; and (6) 
attitudes as revealed through case analysis. 


I, THEORETICAL PROBLEMS OF ATTITUDES 


Current definitions of ‘attitude’ are not wholly in agreement. Theo- 
retical considerations are concerned with attempts to obtain better defini- 
tions, to determine in what instances and under what conditions verbal 
response will be closely correlated with overt behavior, to speculate on 
those variables which condition and influence attitudes, and to develop 
an adequate scheme for classifying attitudes. Thus, Allport and Schanck 
(6)3 claim that attitudes, although their roots are instinctive, may be 
influenced by the culture but that attitude motivation is always personal. 
Hiller (88) follows Thomas and Znaniecki’s conception by correlating atti- 
tudes and values and emphasizes that they are determined by the group’s 
heritage, its present status, and its future career. Anderson (8) views 
the behavior of the parent as the focal point in understanding the attitude 

* This topical summary was made possible through the joint co-operation of the 
members of Professor Ellsworth Faris’ final seminar in “‘Social Attitudes’’ held at the 
University of Chicago during the academic year of 1938-39. This seminar included: 
Hugh Bonner, A. Berne Briggs, Robert Dubin, Hugh Duncan, H. Warren Dunham, 
C. Ned Elliot, Oswald Hall, Lambert Malyneux, Felix Moore, and Samuel M. Strong. 
Additional assistance was rendered by Daniel Glaser, Donald Reuter, and Anselm 
Strauss. 


2“Topical Summaries of Current Literature,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXIX (January, 1934), 513-24. 

3 Figures in parentheses, following names, refer to the bibliography at the end of the 
article. 
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and behavior of the child. Block (17) stresses the social basis of atti- 
tudes and emphasizes the necessity of studying the interrelationships 
among events if logically consistent attitude questionnaires are to be 
constructed. Bonaparte (22), with a Freudian orientation, attempts to 
show the interrelation and distinction between the attitudes of passivity, 
masochism, and femininity, through an analysis of (a) the pain inherent 
in the female reproductive functions, (b) erotic pleasure in women, and 
(c) the infantile sadistic conception of coitus, while Bornstein (23), in a 
similar fashion, elaborates the role of the parental unconscious mental 
life in the development of attitudes in the child. Blumer (18) suggests 
that the level of nonsymbolic interaction creates the setting which forms 
the feelings basic to social attitudes. 

Carlson (31), by multiple-factor analysis, using Thurstone’s scale, con- 
cludes that an intellectual, a liberal, and a religious factor operate to 
produce attitudes, while Whisler (253), by a similar method, attempts to 
find generalized attitudes. Remmers (182) proposes a program of research 
in reference to the use of his generalized attitude scales. Breslow (25) 
suggests that the home and a person’s social life outrank the more intel- 
lectual aspects in the development of a political attitude. 

In regard to the nature of attitudes Brown (27) contends that an 
“attitude is a tendency to act in a more or less specific way toward some 
object,” and holds that attitudes are built up through action. Sutherland 
and Woodard (234) agree in definition with Brown (27) but emphasize 
the close relationship of attitudes to biological drives, asserting that the 
former have become attached to external values through the learning 
process. For Murray (159) an attitude is an obvious readiness to act in 
a fixed way and can be subsumed under the term “need,” which is more 
intensive. Gurnee (75) broadens the concept as signifying only a readi- 
ness or tendency to react and claims that they are formed not only through 
direct personal experience but also through various secondary contacts, 
such as books, movies, etc. Allport (5) wants to distinguish between 
attitudes and other forms of readiness to response: attitudes have ob- 
jects, either material or conceptual; are pointed in some direction with 
reference to this or that object; are always inferred rather than observed; 
and are real and substantial ingredients of human nature. Horne (91) 
examines the nature of the attitude with respect to its object, which 
he defines as “any effective stimulus to which an individual may re- 
act.” Stagner (230) claims that an attitude is always characterized by 
(a) object, (b) direction, and (c) intensity. He feels that ‘‘opinionnaires”’ 
measure attitudes and so sees no basis for a sharp separation of verbal 
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response and overt behavior. La Piere and Farnsworth (125) regard an 
attitude as ‘‘a latent adjustment pattern to some specific situation” and 
classify attitudes as (a@) person to person, (6) ethical, and (c) abstract. 
Success in measurement has been mainly with the latter because of their 
symbolic nature. Mead (146) regards attitudes as the “‘beginnings of 
acts.” He states: ‘“The organization of the social act has been imported 
into the organism and becomes then the mind of the individual. It still 
includes the attitudes of others, but now highly organized, so that they 
now become what we call social attitudes rather than the roles of sepa- 
rate individuals.” 

Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb (157) review the studies discussing 
the nature of attitudes, formation of attitudes, and changes of attitudes. 
They indicate that attitudes may be studied with respect to (a) the 
method of ascertaining an attitude or (b) according to the variables 
whose relation to the attitude is examined. Kulp (121, 122), in two 
articles, discusses the apparent confusion between attitude, opinion, fact, 
judgment, and belief and criticizes current attitude tests by showing that 
they contain a varied mixture of these elements. Noll (165) attempts to 
analyze the component parts of the scientific attitude. Rosca (201) indi- 
cates the possibility of three kinds of attitude as a result of three differ- 
ent kinds of life-adaptation—success, failure, or compromise, Ojemann 
(169) discusses the theory underlying learning studies and finds that 
knowledge and attitudes are interrelated. Fortanier and Hugenholtz (6s), 
in discussing attitudes toward life, develop a dichotomy, namely, toward 
identification with the world, leading to a surrender of individualization, 
and animosity toward the world, leading to an intensification of indi- 
vidualization. Harms (78) suggests the thesis that many activities of city 
life are traceable to rural social attitudes. Forster (64) and Gatti (70) 
both consider the industrial worker’s attitude with reference to accidents 
on the job and in relation to certain factors embodied in his working 
conditions, while Remmers (183), in measuring attitudes toward the job, 
claims that single-scale reliability is equal to standard intelligence and 
achievement tests. Groeneveld (74) shows the conflict in the child be- 
tween fantasy life, which displays a primitive aggression, and the work 
attitude, which demands adaptation. Strong (233) points out the neces- 
sity of learning to measure such factors as ‘‘morale,” “‘purpose,” and 
“interest” in order to improve vocational guidance, while Kaufman and 
Bolyanski (102), in a manual containing directions for studying the social 
status of adolescent children of laborers, stress methods for developing an 
interest in the social structure of the country. 
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Roucek (205), in discussing attitudes of the soldier in war, reports 
that patriotic motives are not the original incentives for enlisting and 
that reckless curiosity is replaced by fear at the front. Simoneit (216) 
reinforces this view by pointing out that freedom and mobility of action 
for the solider can be secured only by educating the soldier to respect 
fate or a “higher force” in contrast to a blind belief in chance. Keilbacher 
(103) shows that individual attitudes toward war are influenced by pro- 
fession, nationality, and individual differences. Carr (33) discusses two 
opposed attitudes toward experiments in psychology under the terms 
“‘constance”’ and “‘relativity.”’ The former attitude assumes the presence 
of constants which are the true values even though hidden from view 
because of variable conditions which cannot be controlled, while the 
latter notes the variations and attempts to determine why and how an 
obtained value varies with the conditions of which it is a function. Corey 
(40, 41) considers the relative merits of signed-versus-unsigned attitude 
questionnaires and also criticizes the studies of attitudinal differences 
between college classes because they are made of different groups rather 
than following the same group for four years. Hancock (76) shows that 
the attitude scale is reliable statistically regardless of whether the short 
or long form is used. Kirkpatrick (108, 109) considers the significance 
of a number of assertions for the construction of attitude scales as well 
as the problem of inconsistency as shown between actual behavior and 
verbal response. Remmers (184) gives a summary of attitude studies 
dealing chiefly with the development of generalized attitude scales, while 
Vernon (247) considers the attitude of the subject toward personality- 
testing and the methods for securing his co-operation. Korngold and 
Levy (120) attempt to get at the factors behind errors and the failure to 
follow directions in mental tests, and Neumann (164) distinguishes be- 
tween personal and objective constants of value with specific reference 
to Spranger’s “‘political type.” 

In regard to the possibility of affecting attitude changes, Znaniecki 
(269) states that “‘the existence of potential tendencies as attitudes and 
the capacity of attitudes to be empirically modified by observable influ- 
ences are all we need for a scientific study of those changes in human 
conduct which occur while no overt actions are being performed.” Plant 
(179) regards attitudes as fixed stereotyped responses which are changed 
by subtly changing the environment and are never changed by the ex- 
clusive alterations of mental mechanisms within the person. Lichtenstein 
(128), in reviewing the thirty-one studies of effect of instruction on atti- 
tudes, finds that about the same number report change as report no 
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change. He suggests that ‘‘some means other than pencil-paper responses 
should be worked out to get at actual conduct in a given situation.” 
Finally, Beck (13) discusses the inner dynamics of attitude changes which 
take places in areas where different ethnic groups come into contact. 


Il, PHYSIOLOGY OF THE ATTITUDE 


Research which has attempted to get at the neurological basis of atti- 
tudes has generally ended with a completely different type of entity from 
that obtained by pencil-paper tests. Research on this level is tending 
more toward the study of children to determine the significance of the 
child’s impulses in ordering his environment. For example, Kempf (105) 
offers a neurological definition of attitude as 
any postural organization of the simultaneous functionings of the many cellular 
units constituting the organism, repetitiously stimulated through viscero-, 
proprio-, and exteroceptors to maintain a counterbalancing conscious unity; 
experiencing sensation and affective tone, with feeling of adequacy and fitness or 
inadequacy and unfitness in reaction to the increases and decreases of support- 
ing or destructive environmental forces. 


He then reviews the accumulated physiological evidence and empha- 
sizes particularly the significance of Cannon’s thesis that all changes in 
feeling are accompanied by concomitant changes in the postural tensions 
of the autonomic and somatic muscles. 

In relation to perception, Henneman (87) finds that a change in the 
attitude of the observer is more significant than a change in the stimulus. 
Wohlwill (260) attempts to isolate certain types—the “analytic,” the 
“totalizational,”’ and the ‘‘shifter’”—by introducing certain interfering 
conditions into the act of perception; and Zangwill (265) concludes that 
recognition occurs only if a perceptual response to a given stimulus is co- 
determined on the original and subsequent occasions by the same schema. 

Huth (96) reports that the attitudes of individuals and groups can be 
characterized by four different types of temperament, two of which are 
biologically detrimental and two of which are biologically advantageous. 
These conditions are typical of the four races of Germany, respectively, 
the Western, Eastern, Nordic, and Dinaric. Razran (181) concludes that 
human conditioning must be interpreted in terms of controlling attitudes, 
integrated with the subject’s total experiential behavior. Taylor (238) 
finds that physiological fatigue is rarely encountered in the psychological 
laboratory, but that feelings of tiredness and boredness are largely deter- 
mined by pre-experimental attitudes rather than by the nature of the 
work itself. Parrilla (171), on the basis of a series of thirty-six questions 
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answered by college women, reports that the development and elaboration 
of world-consciousness is related to temperamental oscillations and phases 
of the menstrual cycle, while Stone and Barker (232) find that post- 
menarcheal girls show greater interest in maturity, heterosexuality, self- 
adornment, and daydreaming than do premenarcheal girls. 


III. CONSTRUCTION OF ATTITUDE SCALES 


The construction of new attitude scales appears to be partly deter- 
mined and influenced by present popular controversies about types of 
behavior or objects. Here research appears to be largely in the direction 
of further refinement of existing scales and of administering the scales 
to a wider variety of groups. Only slight interest in developing and vali- 
dating a generalized attitude scale appears in the literature examined, 
although Bues (29), Grice (73), Hawkins (79), and Remmers and Silance 
(191) give some consideration to this problem. Miller (152) concludes 
that a generalized scale can be used in place of a specific scale. Ferguson 
(60) reports favorably on Thurstone’s assumption that the values as- 
signed to the test items are not affected by the attitude of the raters. 
Horst (93) discusses various methods in the construction of an attitude 
scale, using Thurstone’s factorial method. Likert, Roslow, and Murphy 
(129) propose a new method for scoring the Thurstone schedule by assign- 
ing the responses along a five-point qualitative scale. Rosander (198, 199) 
examines the problem as to whether the Spearman-Brown formula predicts 
adequately the reliability coefficients of the sorters used in the construc- 
tion of attitude scales and also presents a scale composed of short state- 
ments of behavior situations. Seashore and Hevner (211) show that hav- 
ing judges rate items along a point-scale is equivalent to the usual pro- 
cedure and is also a time-saving device. Williamson and Darley (259) 
present the validation of two tests used to measure attitudes of college 
students. 

Merton (150) critically examines the Thurstone attitude scales by 
challenging the assumption that items which compose the scale consti- 
tute a “linear continuum” and consequently can be summed and aver- 
aged. Lorge (135, 136) shows that a psychological-logical difference exists 
between acceptance and rejection of scale items, and hence items rejected 
should not be given the same weights as items accepted and also reports 
that older adults show greater consistency in their replies than do younger 
adults. Ferguson (61) outlines, with reference to the literature, seven 
criteria for an adequate attitude scale. Whisler (254) finds that, in scoring 
attitude scales, measures of central tendency are more reliable than meas- 
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ures based on the ‘“‘most favorable’ accepted items, while Hancock (77) 
shows that with an increase in items checked on a scale measuring attitude 
toward vocation the score is lowered in favorable attitudes and raised in 
unfavorable attitudes. 

During this period numerous special scales have been constructed to 
measure attitudes toward candidates for elective office, nursery schools, 
dramatic productions, social distance, scientific curiosity, teachers, insti- 
tutions, work relief, feminism, children’s freedom, occupation, parents, 
social actions, and civic beliefs. Scales were prepared for measuring atti- 
tudes toward these various entities, respectively, by Beyle (15), Cunning- 
ham (42), Dimmitt (44), Dodd (46), Edwards and Robertson (53), 
Hoshaw (94), Kelley (104), Hinckley and Hinckley (89), Kirkpatrick 
(111), Koch e¢ al. (114), Miller (153), Stagner and Drought (230), Thomas- 
Baines (240), and Wrightstone (264). Huffman (95), in constructing two 
scales to measure attitude toward any social situation, one specifically 
designed for stutterers, finds no differences between the scales. Pace (170), 
in a situation test to measure political and social attitudes, discovers a 
satisfactory difference between the responses of known conservatives and 
known radicals. Finally, Draser (47) constructs a scale to measure a 
general attitude of nationalism-internationalism. 


IV. MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDES 


In the field of attitude measurement, studies following the original 
work of Thurstone keep piling up at an increasing rate. Here, research 
is tending gradually to cope with qualitative materials in order to reduce 
them to quantitative symbols. Then, too, there is the attempt to con- 
struct novel testing situations to find out, if possible, whether verbal 
response actually indicates potential behavior in a situation. Murphy 
et al. (157) have adequately summed up the arguments in favor of the 
verbal response. Research in measuring what Allport (5) calls “common 
attitudes,” as distinguished from ‘‘individual attitudes,” constitutes by 
far the major interest in this period. Thus, Beckham (14) attempts to 
measure the emotional effect of first contact with race prejudice among 
Negro delinquent and nondelinquent boys, while Davis (43) and Johnson 
(99) study the attitudes of Negro college and grade-school children con- 
cerning Negro-white relations. Bolton (20) shows that Seniors have a 
more liberal attitude toward the social rights of the Negro than do 
Freshmen. Sims and Patrick (218) find that the different college class 
levels in both northern and southern schools display the same attitude 
toward the Negro but that northerners in southern schools show an in- 
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creasing prejudice. MacCrone (138), after constructing a scale to measure 
the social attitudes toward the native of South Africa, finds that common- 
in-group and common-out-group factors are significant in determining 
social attitudes of members of one group toward members of another 
group. Horowitz (92) shows that among eighth-grade children of white, 
Negro, and communistic schools only the latter have no prejudice. 
McCammon (142) shows that children’s unfavorable attitudes toward 
Mexicans are influenced by books read about them, and Zeligs (267) 
tabulates the racial choices of sixth-grade children from a superior resi- 
dential section. Princeton students agree with other groups in terms of 
their preferences for certain ethnic groups, as reported by Katz and 
Braly (101). 

Hayes (81, 82, 83, 84) has measured the political attitudes of voters in 
thirty-five states in relation to party regularity, occupation, and sex. 
Their attitudes toward campaign issues (1932) are uncertain because of 
the doubtful and inconsistent replies to the test items, although socialists 
are more consistent than members of the major parties. Eldridge (54) 
finds that, among Kansas voters, women show a slightly higher degree 
of political intelligence than do men. Stagner (226, 227) explores attitudes 
toward fascism among college students and finds this group not so con- 
scious of middle-class interests as antagonistic to liberal or radical meas- 
ures favoring the lower classes. Age, sex, and intelligence were not sig- 
nificant factors, but the economic factor was. Student self-government 
produces a better attitude toward law observance, report F. and M. R. 
Peters (174), while Whittaker (256) finds that factors of grade and eco- 
nomic status condition high-school pupils’ attitudes toward political and 
economic problems. Wilke (258) maintains that radical attitudes of stu- 
dents show no relation to age, although women are slightly more radical 
than men, while Carlson (30) examines the relative importance of intel- 
lect, religiosity, and a radical-conservative tendency in the formation of 
social attitudes of undergraduates. Eckert and Mills (52), considering 
various ways of acquiring an international viewpoint, find that formal 
teaching is less effective than religious affiliation or having an older 
brother or sister who went to college. Koeninger (115) fails to find atti- 
tude consistency among high-school Seniors on certain political issues. 
The students were more liberal on issues about which they had had some 
personal experience. Fay and Middleton (57, 58, 59) study the relation- 
ship between liberal-conservative attitude of college students and such 
factors as father’s vocation, size of town, father’s political preference, sex, 
college class, fraternity membership, and major subject. Students who 
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come from the country and cities over 500,000 and whose fathers were 
socialists are the most liberal in political outlook. Seniors, male stu- 
dents, and nonfraternity students are the most liberal. Lentz (126), in 
studying similar attitudes, argues for the validity of the concept of gen- 
eral conservatism, while Nelson (160, 161), in administering the Lentz 
conservative-radical opinionnaire to college students of four state universi- 
ties, finds a slight tendency toward conservatism, although Seniors are 
less conservative than Freshmen. In addition, he reports that the more 
liberal students came from homes of teachers and social workers and that 
father’s vocation was more significant as an influence upon student atti- 
tudes than was class in college. Chircev (36) discovers that in compari- 
son with other ethnic groups Rumanians are at a mid-point on a rating 
scale measuring the general factor of conservatism-radicalism. 

Ackerley (2) finds that the knowledge and attitudes of parents on child 
development are unintelligent in comparison with the child guidance 
opinions of experts. Meltzer (147) measures the attitudes of children 
toward their parents by the character of their responses to the words 
“father” and ‘‘mother.”’ Peterson (176) reports a fairly high correlation 
between attitudes of parents and children on social issues, although 
Remmers and Whisler (195) find the greatest similarity in attitude be- 
tween father and mother and least between father and children. Psychol- 
ogists and parents disagree markedly in their attitudes toward the control 
of children and the preferred type of social behavior, report Stogdill (231) 
and Gabriel (68): psychologists approve of freedom for children and the 
development of extravert social behavior, while parents take the reverse 
position. Corbin (38) reports that student attitude is much more liberal 
toward certain offenses than teacher attitude. Stagner (229), in consider- 
ing each item on the attitude scale separately, finds no marked agreement 
between husband and wife in their responses to statements involving 
various socio-economic viewpoints. 

On the Thurstone-Peterson war-attitude scale, Koga (116) finds a 
close correspondence between American and Japanese college and sec- 
ondary-school students in their attitudes toward war. On the same scale 
Pihlbach (177) reports inconclusive results among college students, as 
there was surprising unanimity at a point on the scale “mildly opposed 
to war,”’ no matter whether the students were grouped by geographical 
location, age, income, occupation of parent, organization, political prefer- 
ence, social science, or military science. Traxler (243) questions the relia- 
bility of the Droba-Thurstone war-attitude scale, as the reliability coeffi- 
cients show a wide range with no consistent trend as a function of edu- 
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cational level. Rogers (197) finds. that the R.O.T.C. leads to a type of 
indoctrination which favors the military attitude. Stump and Lewis (235), 
using Droba’s scale, report that 95 per cent of ministers have a pacifistic 
attitude and find a negative relation between age and attitude of pacifism. 
Chant and Salter (35) question the general belief that attitudes are 
highly emotional on the basis of the absence of any correlation between 
responses to individual items on the Droba scale and measured indices 
of the galvanic skin reflex. Droba (49) reports that attitudes toward 
war vary with political party affiliation. Smith (224) finds a low correlation 
between students’ attitude toward war and punishment. 

While the attempt to measure racial, parental, political, and warlike 
attitudes constitute the major interests in this field, there are numerous 
other single studies purporting to measure attitudes toward a great 
variety of different objects and situations. Gerberich (72) reports that 
men, more than women, favor giving examinations more weight than 
recitations and term papers in determining course grades, while Vander 
Beke (246) gives some empirically derived suggestions for the handling 
of classroom examinations according to certain principles of mental hy- 
giene. Koga (117) correlates age of the subject with attitude toward 
sport. Nelson (162) finds that conservative and religious attitudes of 
students are related to certain extra-curricular activities. Likert (130) 
reports that, among New York citizens, high-income groups oppose and 
low-income groups favor the payment of the bonus. Middleton (151) 
finds that, while the majority of college students think of death very 
rarely, a large percentage (80 per cent) expressed a wish to live after 
death. Nystrom (166) reports that prejudice toward Americans among 
resident Filipinos varies with length of residence and geographical dis- 
tribution. McGregor (144) shows that workers have no consistent atti- 
tude toward layoff policy, while Kolstad (118) finds that morale scores 
for nonselling employees are significantly lower than for selling employees 
in a department store. 

Ojemann (168) finds that untrained parents differ from trained parents 
in their attitudes toward self-reliance. Peck and Beckham (173) claim 
that children from both relief and nonrelief groups are unwilling to re- 
ceive government aid. Remmers e¢ al. (190) find, in general, a neutral 
attitude among adults toward recent government policies. Uhrbrock 
(245) shows that attitudes of employees toward the employing firm vary 
with position held in the firm, while Woolston (263) compares business- 
men, union secretaries, politicians, and intellectuals as to their attitude 
toward participation in social reform. Remmers e¢ al. (188) devise a scale 
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for measuring the student’s attitude toward high school, while Taylor 
(237) finds a low correlation between attitude toward high school and 
achievement test scores among Negro junior high school students. Bate- 
man (12) brings out certain relationships between attitude toward school 
subjects and such variables as sex, age, and grade, while Remmers, 
Taylor, and Kintner (192) study the same problem and show a positive 
correlation between attitude toward a subject and achievement in that 
subject. Carson (32) shows that a marked change in the direction of a 
healthier classroom morale is positively correlated with a decrease in 
cheating, and that less cheating occurred under teachers who did not 
blame or shame their students. Eckert (51) concludes that the superior 
college student spent less time in high school, took more mathematics and 
Latin, and was less able to meet people than the poor college student. De- 
vising six tests based on Spranger’s types of motives in personality, Roth- 
ney (204), using the Allport-Vermon value scale, reports no significant cor- 
relations between personality quotients and achievement in school subjects. 
Skaggs (220) finds no difference between the sexes in rating the serious- 
ness of certain acts except extra-marital sex relations. Ellis and Miller 
(55) revised the Wickman scale for teacher’s attitudes so that emphasis 
is placed on future seriousness of the problem behavior rather than on 
seriousness from the standpoint of classroom management. They were 
thus able to raise Wickman’s negative correlation between teachers’ and 
psychiatrists’ ratings to a positive .49. Peck (172) criticizes Wickman’s 
study by showing that over 50 per cent of behavior problems indicated 
by teachers could be classified as undesirable personality traits. Kulp 
and Davidson (124) indicate that the home is more potent than the school 
in influencing social attitudes. Simpson (217) reports a correlation of .95 
between teachers’ and criminals’ ratings of the seriousness of criminal 
acts. Tolman (242) shows that repeating criminals make significantly 
higher attitude scores in relation to political insurgency, antagonism to 
authority, antagonism to father, and lack of integration with ideal than 
do first offenders. Kirk (106) correlates ratings of teachers toward types 
of behavior with attitudes of institutionalized mentally deficient children 
with reference to these problems. 

Remmers and Whisler (194) show that a vocational-guidance program 
provided more realistic attitudes toward farming and homemaking but 
did not affect the overvaluation of aviation and secretarial work. Siger- 
foos (215) attempts a validation of the Miller scale of attitude toward 
vocations, while Remmers (185), using a generalized scale for attitude 
toward occupations, shows variations by school, sex, and subjects taken, 
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Obrdlik (167) finds that Czechoslovakian peasants regard their own oc- 
cupations as more important than others, while Wojciechowski (261) re- 
ports on the ways which Polish railway employees are influenced by cer- 
tain items in the psychotechnical tests. Anderson (7) shows that students 
reveal definite attitudes when asked to rank certain occupations on the 
basis of (a) social contribution, (6) prestige, and (c) economic return. 
Lorge (134) arrives at three different hypothetical interpretations in 
studying the extent of agreement of ninety-five unemployed adults with 
the political opinions of recognized authorities. Lorge and Curtiss (137) 
repeat the study with another group of people. Lorge (133) finds, in re- 
testing, that older adults show a greater attitude fixity over short periods 
of time than younger adults. Schneckenburger (210) reports, inconclu- 
sively, on the degree of social consciousness of young children of working 
parents. 

Dresdner (48) finds very few cases of warped development in studying 
the attitude of cripples toward their handicaps. Israeli (97, 98) compares 
Scottish unemployed with mental patients in reference to attitude toward 
the future and also attempts to measure the influence of a psychosis on 
one’s view of the future. Shuttleworth and May (213), after comparing 
the attitudes of movie-goers with non—movie-goers among grade-school 
children, conclude that (a) movie influence is specific for a given child 
and a given movie and (b) movies tend to fix the behavior patterns and 
types of attitudes already existing among movie-goers. Sisson and Sisson 
(219) find little difference between extraverts and introverts on scales 
measuring attitudes toward music and poetry, but a marked difference 
on the Allport-Vernon scale of values. 

Kirkpatrick (107, 110) constructs a scale for measuring one’s attitude 
toward the feministic culture pattern and then compares the responses 
of parents and their children on this scale. Kirkpatrick and Stone (112), 
in a similar study, compare the generations on religious attitudes and find 
marked differences in scores between those who attend and those who do 
not attend church. Marqineanu (140), in studying attitudes toward 
the church, reports that Rumanians are significantly more religious than 
Americans. Mudrow (156) concluded that the majority of college women 
do not marry not because of an unfavorable attitude but simply because 
of a lack of opportunity. Moore (155) reveals that high-school students 
had, at one time, impulses to fight poverty and injustice but later aban- 
doned them. 

Horne (go) shows the operation of geographical and cultural factors in 
_ the relative ranking of object categories by different population groups. 
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Factors of sex, age, and intelligence show positive relationships to con- 
stancy of vocational attitudes of students as determined by repeated 
tests, claims Rock (196). Neprash (163), however, maintains that approx- 
imately 20 per cent of responses to social-attitude scales are unreliable. 
Pintner and Forlano (178) show that the attitude of the judge does not 
influence his assignment of a value on the scale. Watson and Hartman 
(248), investigating the effect of pertinent arguments on strong atheistic 
and theistic attitudinal frames, report that material judged to be effective 
was recalled to a greater extent than material of less effectiveness, and 
material which supported the subject’s attitudinal frame was retained 
better than material which opposed it. Ferguson (62), by giving a series 
of attitude tests toward a variety of objects, finds two significant factors. 
Factor I was described by tests measuring attitudes toward God, evolu- 
tion, and birth control; and Factor II, by tests for attitudes toward treat- 
ment of criminals, capital punishment, and war. 

Wells (251) is unable to support Dunlap’s finding that most persons 
prefer the first alternative when faced with the Dunlap dilemma. Alier 
i Gomez (4), in using Mira’s questionnaire concerning the quality and 
intensity of external impressions, reports that responses vary by sex and 
intelligence. Kulp and Davidson (123), applying Spearman’s two-factor 
theory to attitude tests, are able to factor out a central tendency in using 
five different tests. Longstreet (132) finds that, even if facts are forgotten, 
attitudes remain to justify social-science courses. Finally, Corey (39) and 
Whitlow (255) find a marked difference between expressed attitudes and 
overt behavior, although the latter reports a greater attitude-behavior con- 
sistency among girls than among boys. 


V. STUDIES OF ATTITUDE CHANGES 


Studies of attitude changes attempt to duplicate the controlled experi- 
ments of natural science. The experimental procedure is complicated by 
the gaps in our knowledge concerning all the factors which play a part 
in the formation and changes of attitudes; and consequently research, 
which has been confined mainly to student groups, is directed toward 
the isolation of these factors. Thus Tuttle (244) shows that certain atti- 
tudes among college Freshmen are changed by reading magazines, by 
financial security, and by co-operative service projects. Bain (10) shows 
certain differences by sex in the discarded beliefs of college students. 
Boldt and Stroud (19), Bain (11), Gerberich and Jamison (71), Hedrick 
(85), Manske (139), McConnell (143), Menefee (149), and Telford (239) 
all report attitude changes among students or teachers in the direction of 
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greater liberality as a result of specific course instruction in the social 
and psychological sciences. Wegrocki (250) reports that, on retesting, 
girls were influenced more strongly and more sympathetically than boys 
to the stimulus of propaganda. Attitude changes on political issues have 
been produced by the introduction of a new stimulus, such as an election, 
a motion picture, a documentary film dealing with soil erosion, a presi- 
dential speech, and a League of Nations speech, according to Whisler 
and Remmers (252), Rosenthal (203), Ramseyer (180), Remmers and 
Whisler (193), and Remmers (186), respectively. 

Farnsworth (56), after retesting his 1932 male college students in 
1933, 1934, and 1936, finds little change in attitude toward war among 
them, although Jones (100) records during the four college years definite 
changes in attitude toward war, race, and religion, which are influenced 
largely by the students’ major subjects. Smith (221, 222, 223), on the 
other hand, feels that a slight shift toward pacifism among sociology stu- 
dents was a spontaneous one and was not due to the influence of the 
course, and also finds little change in attitude due to a course in crimi- 
nology. On the other hand, after a course in immigration he finds a 
change in attitude toward fifty national groups equivalent to 2.2 scale 
points regardless of type of scale used. Sowards (225) reports no statis- 
tically significant results in changes in war attitudes due to education, 
but Remmers (187) claims that attitude changes affected by instructional 
materials tended to survive after a year’s time. Gardner (69) claims that 
the cumulative effect of three social stimuli—lecture, story, and chalk 
talk—brought about a change in the intended direction of student atti- 
tudes toward war and prohibition. Murphy and Likert (158), retesting 
for changes of attitudes relative to internationalism, imperialism, the 
Negro, and the economic order, find that (a) a change of attitude is not 
in the nature of an individual protest but an attempt to see the social 
situation in broad outline, (6) personalities of parents and reading habits 
determine attitudes, and (c) future formation of the problem should 
allow for the integration of qualitative and quantitative techniques. 
Knower (113) claims definite attitude changes in reference to prohibition 
as a result of printed arguments, persuasive oral arguments, and logical 
oral arguments. Rosander (200), after studying 1,600 youths in nine 
age groups, concludes that certain attitudes change between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-five but others do not. Bolton (21) finds no change 
in attitude of the southern student toward the Negro as a result of a 
knowledge of Negro education. Remmers and Morgan (189) think that 
confusion over the story-stimulus explains the lack of change in attitudes 
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toward Nazis and Jews. Hay (80) and Millson (154), attempting to meas- 
ure attitude changes of an audience to a debate, find hardly any modifica- 
tion in attitude. Acheson (1) finds certain changes in beliefs among gradu- 
ate women, and Buck (28) also finds slight changes in the direction of 
increasing liberalization among university students over a ten-year period. 
Adams (3) shows that attitude toward birth control among bishops of the 
Episcopal church is influenced by schooling and geographical mobility. 
Institutional attitudes and personal attitudes show the same asymmetrical 
distribution, according to Schanck (206). Korczak and Paznanska (119) 
find that, among young children, good will predominates over aversion 
toward their companions, although this changes with increasing age. 
Peterson and Thurstone (175), in studying the influence of certain movies 
in relation to attitude changes of grade-school children, report the most 
striking change in attitude toward the Negro but indicate, in general, 
that movies have lasting effects on social attitudes and that a number of 
movies pertaining to the same issue may have a cumulative effect. Thorn- 
dike (241) uses want, interest, and attitude interchangeably and shows 
that they not only modify the behavior of the organism but are changed 
themselves. He shows how changes may be produced by (a) imitation, 
(b) association, (c) conditioned reflex, and (d) negative adaptation. 
McNamara and Darley (145), on testing and retesting one hundred men 
and one hundred women over a period of nine months, find that the 
behavior tendencies of women are less stable than those for men. Factor 
analysis revealed that adjustment to authority, socialized interests, and 
economic conservatism were psychologically significant for men. Meltzer 
(148), comparing two different groups of children (one tested in 1934, 
and the other in 1938), discovers a marked increase in children’s aware- 
ness of both pacifistic and warlike attitudes. August (9) and Wile (257), 
respectively, discuss attitude changes among the general public toward 
mental abnormality and the intact hymen. Finally, Levy (127) shows 
that attitude therapy is nothing more than a convenient name for.a 
special technique used to modify parental attitudes, and Marshall (141) 
offers sixteen suggestions on how to influence pupils’ attitudes toward 
enabling them to make more of a success of their classroom work. 


VI. ATTITUDES AS REVEALED THROUGH CASE ANALYSIS 

The attempt to isolate attitudes through a clinical or life-history ap- 
proach is the oldest technique in this general field. Psychiatrists, who are 
primarily concerned with therapy, seem interested in getting at uncon- 
scious mental mechanisms in the formation of attitudes, while the sociolo- 
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gist, with chiefly a research interest, are concerned with refining the life- 
history instrument in order to adapt it to special phases of the person’s 
experience. Several studies during this period have relied primarily upon 
this technique. Schilder (207), Schilder and Wechsler (208), and Brom- 
berg and Schilder (26) through their clinical studies report on the death- 
attitude of murderers, children, and neurotics, respectively. Sicher (214) 
essays to show how the life-style of a murdered person caused his various 
misfortunes as well as his murder. Schliebe (209) shows the physiological 
and psychological changes experienced by a boy of eighteen years by 
analyzing the letters which the boy wrote to a girl. Shaffer (212), with 
several illustrative cases, shows how persecution in childhood and a sense 
of guilt arising through sexual fantasies and conduct in adolescence will 
cause an attitude of inferiority. Conrad (37) shows that refusal of food 
is due to certain symbolic meanings of the food. Does the subjective life 
of twins vary as greatly as nontwins? Bracken (24) admits that his own 
case material cannot answer this problem. Fitz-Simons (67) describes a 
scheme of problem classification based upon the parental attitude to the 
child. Freud (66) shows that students’ attitudes toward teachers are 
transferred from the fathers. Rosenheim (202), by five cases, shows how 
parental attitudes of overprotection and rejection play an important role 
in the problems observed in the clinic. Ferguson (63) on the basis of 
Spranger’s theory that men can be understood by their evaluative atti- 
tudes, finds that Swift, in his writings, was governed by religious, political- 
social, aesthetic, and theoretic motives. 

Cavan and Ranck (34) report on the attitudes of eighty-three families 
toward the depression, accepting relief, the relief agency, and reform. In 
general, the attitude toward the depression was one of docile acceptance; 
toward relief, one of resistance; toward the agency, one of resentment; 
and toward reform, one of apathy to any possible remedies. Sutherland 
and Locke (236), through interviews with unemployed, homeless men, 
show that in the process of adjusting to shelter-house life marked changes 
occur in attitudes toward work and in the emotional attitudes of the 
men. Du Vinage (50), on studying fifty-three Negro families, finds that, 
in one-third of the cases, accommodative attitudes of Negroes were ob- 
stacles to case-work treatment. Wood (262) claims that attitudes have an 
emotional quality and can be identified with sentiments. Locke (131), 
through an examination of newspaper and magazine materials, reports 
a marked change in attitudes toward venereal disease in the last three 
decades. Among primitives, attitudes toward the stranger vary from 
cordial acceptance, if the stranger is properly introduced, to extreme 
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hostility. Bill (16) claims that students have specific feelings toward 
their speech, and, while they feel superior to those who speak poorly, they 
are usually well satisfied with their own speech. Zeisl (266), through 
interviews with shoe-buyers, shows the relation between personal income 
and the observation of the different qualities such as display, style, va- 
riety, and price in shoes. Doob (45) reports that ‘‘poor whites” in the 
South have a neutral attitude toward the Negro, partly due to the fact 
that their natural stereotyped aggression toward the Negro is displaced 
by a real hostility toward the planter class. In contrast, Weatherford 
and Johnson (249) find that, whereas the majority of whites still hold 
attitudes toward the Negro similar to those of slavery days, the leaders 
of the whites have individually adopted more liberal attitudes, while the 
Negro through the years has shown an increased capacity to objectify 
racial contacts. In conclusion, Hendrickson and Zeligs (86, 268) show 
that (a) the racial attitudes of children obtained through personal inter- 
views check closely with the attitude-scale results and (6) that personal 
experience with a member of a certain race is more influential than any 
racial ideals in accounting for the attitude which the child assumes toward 
that race. 
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WayNE UNIVERSITY 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The resignation of Dr. E. W. Burgess as editor of the American Journal 
of Sociology was announced in the September issue. As his successor, it is 
my privilege to voice grateful acknowledgment of the valuable service 
which he rendered to the Journal. During four years of editorship he has 
striven constantly to raise the Journal to the highest order of service in 
the field of sociology. The steady growth in circulation and improvement 
in quality of the Journal under his direction affirm the success of his 
efforts. Fortunately, the Journal is assured of his continued contribution 
since he has kindly consented to remain on the editorial board as associ- 
ate editor. 

No change in policy is implied in the transfer in editorship. Since its 
inauguration some forty-five years ago the Journal has endeavored to 
serve the best interests of sociology in the most effective manner possible. 
Like his eminent predecessors—Albion Small, Ellsworth Faris, and E. W. 
Burgess—the present editor will be guided by this abiding aim. As in 
the past, a consistent effort will be made to publish reports of the most 
significant research, articles presenting the soundest sociological knowl- 
edge, thoughtful discussions of crucial problems, and adequate reviews 
of important books appearing in the central and peripheral fields. It is the 
intention to continue the valuable services introduced during the past 
few years, such as the preparation of special issues, the Sociology Book- 
Club Plan, and the presentation of abstracts of outstanding foreign peri- 
odical literature. 

Since the Journal is committed to the service of the common interests 
of sociologists, the editors seek the sincere and active co-operation of its 
readers. This assistance has been generous in the past. The present editor 
hopes that it will be even greater in the future. Readers are warmly en- 
couraged to submit suggestions for improvement of the Journal and 
frank criticisms of its shortcomings. Such suggestions will assist the edi- 
tors in their effort to render the highest order of usefulness in a common 
endeavor to improve the scientific character of sociology. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Social Science Research Council.—The Council held the annual meeting 
of its board of directors September 10-12 at Skytop, Pennsylvania. An 
outstanding feature was a joint session with the National Resources 
Planning Board, with the chairman of the Board, Frederic A. Delano, pre- 
siding. Reports upon the work of the Planning Board and of its Science 
Committee, the latter made up of representatives from the American 
Academy of Sciences, the National Research Council, the American Coun- 
cil on Education, and the Social Science Research Council, were made by 
Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago, and E. B. Wilson, Harvard 
University. E. G. Nourse, Brookings Institution, outlined the progress of 
work on the survey of research by business under the joint auspices of the 
National Resources Planning Board and the Social Science Research 
Council. President Leonard T. Carmichael, Tufts College, described the 
planning of the comprehensive register of scientists, including social sci- 
entists, through the joint agency of the Planning Board and the Civil 
Service Commission under the title of “National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel.”’ The information obtained on the background, 
training, and experience of each person will be put on punched cards. 
Carl C. Brigham, Princeton University, has been named by the Social 
Science Research Council as a member of the advisory group and is en- 
gaged in preparing the code of the data desired for the different social sci- 
ence fields. 

At a second session reports were made on the study analyzing impor- 
tant factors affecting employment within the operation of the entire eco- 
nomic system, by Sumner Slichter, Harvard University; on the program 
of future work by the committee on appraisals, by Robert Redfield, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and on the analysis of the study on conference pro- 
cedure made over a period of years by the Council, by E. G. Nourse. A 
third special session was devoted to a round-table discussion, led by 
President James B. Conant, Harvard University, on problems of social 
science research and teaching in universities. 

At its regular sessions certain projects were given special consideration. 
Dr. Brigham, chairman of the committee on research training, made a 
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preliminary report upon a study investigating the causes why promising 
students fail to become productive scholars after receiving the doctorate. 
Reports of work under way or in prospect in the field of social adjustment 
were made by Robert S. Woodworth, Columbia University, by Frederick 
Osborn, Eugenics Society of America, and by E. W. Burgess, University 
of Chicago. Special consideration was given to a program of studies re- 
lating to international affairs by the committee headed by President 
Isaiah Bowman, Johns Hopkins University. It was voted to bring the 
work of the Council in this field into closer organic relationship with the 
American Committee for International Studies. Proposed projects given 
consideration by the committee included land tenure in South America, 
relations of United States with the Far East, analysis of the rise and or- 
ganization of National Socialism in Germany, and social and economic 
effects of mobilization in the United States. 

The Council has issued an announcement of available fellowships of 
the academic year 1941-42. The closing date for applications for grants- 
in-aid is January 15, and for predoctoral and postdoctoral fellowships, 
February 1. Communications may be addressed to the Council at 230 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—Among the fellowships granted by the Fund 
in the social sciences for the current academic year are: 


William Allison Davis, anthropology, Dillard University; for continua- 
tion of studies in anthropology at the University of Chicago. Reap- 
pointment. 

James Christian Hill; Richmond, Virginia; for study of agricultural la- 
borers versus low-level tenants in the farm economy of the South, at 
Columbia University. 

Vera Chandler, Ettrick; Virginia; for studies in sociology and child wel- 
fare, at the University of Minnesota. . 

Lyonel Charles Florant; New York City; for a study of the recent popula- 
tion movements among Negroes, at the University of Chicago. 

Hylan Garnet Lewis, sociology, Howard University; for continuation of a 
study of the social differentiation in the Negro community, with special 
reference to an analysis of the Negro middle class. Reappointment. 

Estelle H. Scott; Fisk University; for studies in sociology and social work 
at the University of Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work. 


The Fund’s fellowships are offered under two categories: (1) to Ne- 
groes; (2) to white southerners who wish to work on some problem dis- 
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tinctive to the South and who expect to make their careers in the South. 
Applications for fellowships for the academic year 1941-42 must be sub- 
mitted by January 5, 1941, in the prescribed form and with all required 
materials, to the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 


Rockefeller Foundation.—During 1939 the Rockefeller Foundation ap- 
propriated $2,027,700 for the support of its program in the social sciences, 
the greater part of this sum having been designated for use in economic 
research. The Social Science Research Council received a grant of $270,- 
ooo for general support and for specific purposes. During 1939 the Foun- 
dation appropriated $50,000 for the support of fellowships in the social 
sciences during the year 1940. It also administered fifty-eight fellowships 
in this field from funds previously allocated. Nine hundred sixteen per- 
sons have received fellowships in the social sciences from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Social Science Research Council since 1924. 


Illinois State Commission on the Condition of the Urban Colored Popula- 
tion.—Elmer W. Henderson has been appointed director of research for 
the Commission, which will inquire into the economic, cultural, health, 
and living conditions of the colored population in the urban centers of 
Illinois and will make recommendations to the general assembly to im- 
prove conditions. The Commission is operating on 4 $10,000 appropria- 
tion and will make its report by March 1, 1941. Offices of the Commission 
will be located at 3456 South State Street, Chicago. 


National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs.— 
Under the direction of Mary R. Beard and Ruth Shallcross, the Federa- 
tion has recently completed a survey on the “Position of Married Women 
in the Economic World,” which gives special attention to the relation be- 
tween the employment of married women and fertility rates. Results of 
the survey will be published in pamphlet form through the office of the 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


The Twentieth Century Fund.—The first section of the report of the 
Fund’s Housing Committee, which has been made public, offers recom- 
mendations to the federal government and to industry to avoid industrial 
expansion in locations where there are actual or potential housing short- 
ages or where extensive migrations or congestions of population might re- 
sult. 


Welfare Council of New York City.—Under the direction of Neva R. 
Deardorff and Helen R. Jeter, the Research Bureau of the Council has 
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published The Y outh of New York City by Nettie Pauline McGill and Ellen 
Nathalie Matthews. This is a study of the youth employment problem 
based upon interviews with approximately ten thousand men and women 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five. 


NOTES 


Social Science Meetings.—During the Christmas holidays the following 
social science associations will meet in Chicago: at the Congress Hotel, 
American Sociological Society and the Rural Sociological Society; at the 
Stevens Hotel, American Statistical Association, American Marketing 
Association, American Association of University Teachers of Insurance, 
Econometric Society, Institute of Mathematical Statistics, and American 
Business Law Association; at the Palmer House, the American Political 
Science Association and the American Society for Public Administration. 
A smoker is being arranged for the American Sociological Society on the 
campus of the University of Chicago on the occasion of the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the University. 


Sociological Research A ssociation.—The Association held its fifth annual 
meeting in Chicago, September 4 and 5. The entire session was devoted 
to round-table discussions of papers upon the trends of research. Papers 
and prepared discussions weie as follows: “‘Recent Trends in Research 
on the Family,” by Ernest R. Mowrer, Northwestern University, dis- 
cussed by George B. Vold, University of Minnesota, and George A. Lund- 
berg, Bennington College; ““Recent Trends in Research in Rural Sociol- 
ogy,” by Carl C. Taylor, Department of Agriculture, discussed by John 
H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, and Herbert Blumer, University of 
Chicago; ‘Recent Trends in Research on Race Relations,”’ by Edward B. 
Reuter, State University of Iowa, discussed by Charles S. Johnson, Fisk 
University, and Donald R. Young, University of Pennsylvania; ‘‘Recent 
Trends in Research in Social Psychology,” by Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
Cornell University, discussed by Richard T. LaPiere, Stanford University, 
and Talcott Parsons, Harvard University. 

Officers elected for 1941 were: president, Edwin H. Sutherland, In- 
diana University, and secretary, George A. Lundberg. 


Association for Family Living —Howard Yale McClusky, American 
Youth Commission, addressed a luncheon meeting of the Association in 
Chicago, September 30, on “Youth and the National Emergency.”’ 
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Boston Psychoanalytic Institute Institute announces three Sig- 
mund Freud Memorial Fellowships for psychoanalytic training to begin 
September, 1941. These fellowships are open to graduates of a recognized 
medical school who have had at least one year of general hospital training 
and two years’ work in psychiatry, and covers tuition fees only. One addi- 
tional fellowship for training in applied nontherapeutic psychoanalysis 
will be open to a person having a Ph.D. or equivalent degree in the field of 
anthropology, sociology, pedagogy, etc. For further information write 
Dr. M. Ralph Kaufman, chairman of the Educational Committee, Boston 
Psychoanalytic Institute, 82 Marlborough Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Applications close on February 1, 1941. 


Department of Justice —Calvert L. Dedrick, chief statistician, Division 
of Statistical Research in the Bureau of the Census, has been loaned by 
that agency to serve temporarily as a technical consultant to the solicitor- 
general of the Department of Justice, to advise on the solution of technical 
problems involved in the registration of aliens. Charles S. Newcomb has 
been appointed chief of the Statistical Section of the new Division of Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service of the Department of Justice. The 
act providing for the alien registration specified not only that all aliens 
must register but that registration be kept currently up to date, taking 
account of the movements of aliens within the United States as well as 
movements to the United States. 


Milbank Memorial Fund.—The proceedings of the eighteenth annual 
conference held April 2-3, 1940, have been published under the title The 
Changing Front of Health and are now available at a price of $3.00 per 
copy. 


National Rural Forum.—The Forum is being held under the auspices 
of the American Country Life Association at Purdue University, Novem- 
ber 6-9. Among those participating are Henry C. Taylor, the Farm 
Foundation; Carl C. Taylor, Department of Agriculture; Chris L. Chris- 
tensen, University of Wisconsin; and H. Y. McClusky, American Youth 
Commission. 


Studies in Philosophy and Social Science.—This is the new title of the 
former Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, which has been altered in its form to 
adapt it to American academic life. Its publisher is the Institute of Social 
Research, 429 West 117th Street, New York City. The new journal will 
be published thrice yearly, and the annual subscription costs $3.00. 
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War Department.—Richard L. Lang resigned from the Division of 
Population, Bureau of the Census, on October 1, 1940, to accept an ap- 
pointment as chief statistician in the Statistics Branch, Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of War. The Statistics Branch, established on August 
29, 1939, has as its major activities: (1) the statistical control of procure- 
ment through analysis and correlation of planning, requirement, produc- 
tion schedules, procurement, and stock; (2) the statistical control of raw 
materials through analysis of the economic aspect and availability of raw 
materials; (3) research studies and functional analysis of army organiza- 
tion for the purpose of systematizing and standardizing record-keeping 
procedure; and (4) analysis of the financial aspects of the various army 
programs. 


Bowdoin College.-—Burton W. Taylor, Syracuse University, has heen 
appointed lecturer in sociology. 


Brown University.—Clarence Glick has been promoted to assistant pro- 
fessor and is offering courses in the field of personalty and culture. He has 
recently been appointed research director of Governor Vanderbilt’s Com- 
mission for the Study of Unemployment Problems of Negroes in Rhode 
Island and has also been made chairman of the research committee of the 
Providence Urban League. 


University of Chicago.—Robert Redfield, who is on leave of absence dur- 
ing the autumn and winter quarters, is continuing his research among the 
native tribes of Guatamala. 

Louis Wirth has been appointed associate dean of the Division of So- 
cial Sciences. 


Colby College.-—The name of Albion Woodbury Small will be perpetu- 
ated by a memorial book fund of $5,000 given by his daughter, Mrs. Lena 
Small Harris, Lessburg, Virginia. The income is to be used for acquisition 
of books in sociology and economics. 


Colgate University.—Fenton Keyes, Yale University, has been appoint- 
ed instructor in sociology. 


University of Connecticut.—N. L. Whetten, professor of rural sociology, 
was recently made dean of the graduate school. He will continue his 
teaching and research work in rural sociology. 
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University of Illinois—Robert W. Janes, who has been engaged in 
graduate study at the University of Chicago and the University of Illinois, 
has been appointed assistant in sociology. 


University of Michigan.—Robert C. Angell has been named chairman 
of the department of sociology, to succeed the late Roderick D. McKenzie. 
Arthur E. Wood has returned to his work in the department following a 
semester’s leave of absence and a summer of teaching in the University of 
Washington. Carlos Delgado de Carvalho, professor of sociology in the 
Colegio Pedro II of Rio de Janeiro and professor of geography of Brazil 
in the University of Brazil, spent a portion of last semester as visiting 
Carnegie professor in the University of Michigan. Dr. Delgado lectured 
on conditions in Brazil. Lester E. Hewitt, Werner S. Landecker, and Gil- 
bert A. Sanford have been appointed teaching fellows in sociology and are 
in charge of discussion sections of the introductory course. L. L. Bernard, 
Washington University, will be teaching during the spring semester. 


Middlebury College.—Theodore C. Weiler, Union College, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of sociology during the absence of Russell G. 
Sholes. 


University of Minnesota.—Raymond F. Sletto has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of sociology. 


University of Mississippi.—For the spring semester Paul Foreman has 
been granted a leave to attend the General Education Board symposium 
on population research at Louisiana State University. During his absence 
William A. Fuson will be with the department as acting assistant profes- 
sor. Mr. Fuson has done graduate work at the University of Wisconsin. 


North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering —New op- 
portunities for research and graduate training in rural sociology and re- 
lated social sciences have been made possible by a grant of funds from the 
General Education Board. A new department of rural sociology has been 
created, consisting of C. Horace Hamilton, head, formerly senior social 
scientist in the United States Department of Agriculture, and Selz Mayo, 
assistant professor. The new department has functions corresponding to 
the three major divisions of the college—namely, teaching, research, and 
extension. Dr. Hamilton was professor of rural sociology in North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture and Engineering from 1931 to 1936 and 
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economist in rural life in the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station from 
1936 to 1939. Until September, 1940, he was senior social scientist in the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The work in rural sociology has been strengthened by the establish- 
ment of a statistical laboratory under the direction of Gertrude M. Cox, 
who until recently was research assistant professor, Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Another development is the plan for co-ordinating the 
graduate work in rural sociology and agricultural economics in the Greater 
University of North Carolina, thus making it possible for graduate stu- 
dents to take a wide range of courses and to use the research facilities of 
all units of the Greater University. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—Antonin Obrdlik has been appointed in- 
structor in the department of sociology. Dr. Obrdlik is a graduate of 
Masaryk University, Czechoslovakia, and has heid positions at the State 
College of Brno, the University of Bratislava, and Masaryk University in 
Czechoslovakia and at Hiram College in this country. 


University of Pennsylvania.—At the celebration of its two-hundredth 
anniversary the University of Pennsylvania conferred honorary degrees 
upon Wesley C. Mitchell, economist, Columbia University; Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Union Theological Seminary; and Lawrence J. Henderson, biolo- 
gist and commentator on Pareto’s works, Harvard University. 

J. P. Lichtenberger has retired and received the title of professor emeri- 
tus. 


Queens College—Paul W. Tappan, Miami University, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology, and John P. Dean has been appointed 
tutor in sociology. 

F. S. Crofts and Company has published Personality and Problems of 
Adjustment by Kimball Young. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College-—Maurice G. Levy-Hawes, Bard 
College, Columbia University, is instructor in economics and sociology 
during the absence of Alton R. Hodgkins on sabbatic leave. 


Russell Sage College (Troy, New York).—Margaret Mary Wood has 
been appointed assistant professor of sociology. 
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Temple University.—J. Stewart Burgess is on leave during the current 
year to take charge of instruction in the social sciences at Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minnesota. During his absence Herbert A. Miller, Bryn 
Mawr College, will teach courses in race problems and political sociology. 
James W. Woodard is acting chairman of the department. Henry Stetler 
has been appointed assistant in the department, filling the vacancy cre- 
ated by the resignation of George Weltner. 


Tulane University.—Robert K. Merton has been promoted from associ- 
ate professor to professor and head of the department of sociology. Harlan 
W. Gilmore has been promoted from assistant professor to associate pro- 
fessor in sociology. The University of North Carolina Press has announced 
the publication of Professor Gilmore’s monograph, The Beggar. Nicholas 
J. Demerath has been appointed instructor in sociology in Newcomb Col- 
lege. Bernard Barber, who held a Sheldon Travelling Fellowship at Har- 
vard University during the past year, has been appointed assistant in soci- 
ology. 


Vanderbilt University —Robert C. Schmid, who has been engaged in 
graduate study at the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology. 


Western Reserve University.—J. E. Cutler is on leave of absence for the 
year 1940-41. 


University of Wisconsin.—George W. Hill has been promoted from as- 
sistant professor of rural sociology to associate professor. Lancelot Hog- 
ben, University of Aberdeen, Scotland, will offer a course in social biology 
the second semester. H. Scudder Mekeel, recently director of the Labo- 
ratory of Anthropology, Inc., Santa Fe, has been appointed acting associ- 
ate professor of anthropology. 


Yale University—The Yale University Press has recently published 
Sumner Today, a collection of selected essays by the late Professor Sum- 
ner, edited by Maurice R. Davis and with introductory articles by John 
Chamberlain and Albert G. Keller. 

A centennial edition of Sumner’s Folkways has been published by Ginn 
and Company with an introduction by William Lyon Phelps. 
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PERSONAL 


Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., has announced a prize of $2,500 for the 
best nonfiction book-length manuscript to be submitted in complete form 
before September 1, 1941, by a member of an American college or univer- 
sity staff. The book may be either a survey of the existing knowledge in a 
given field or an exposition of an original thesis of the author in some chos- 
en part of that field. It must have genuine significance and be sufficiently 
wide in its range to touch the interests of nonprofessionals. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Lillian D. Wald, founder of the Henry Street Settlement, New York 
City, died September 2 at the age of seventy-three. 
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Rome and China: A Study of Cvrrelations in Historical Events. By FREpD- 
ERICK J. TEGGART. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1939. 
Pp. xii+ 283. $3.00. 


Rome and China is an important study in several respects. First, it 
gives a systematic analysis of all the barbarian uprisings and migrations 
on the fringes of the Roman Empire and in the adjacent European and 
Asiatic territories in the period from 58 B.c. to A.D. 107. We all know how 
confused the period is from this standpoint, and we all are indebted to the 
author for giving us, in one volume, a painstaking analysis of the number 
of such uprisings, their dates, their place, their diffusion, and their inter- 
relationship with one another and with the wars of the Roman Empire and 
of China. From this standpoint the monograph is a real contribution to 
history. Second, it attempts to unravel the causes of these uprisings and 
to formulate the “invariable uniformities”’ supposedly given in these mi- 
grations, uprisings, and wars. In this respect the work is a valuable socio- 
logical study of a certain class of social uniformities, their intercorrelation 
and factors. On the basis of his analysis Professor Teggart finds inade- 
quate most of the main theories of the causes of these uprisings and migra- 
tions, such as overpopulation and lack of land; desire for plunder and the 
longing for adventure; such as the domestication of the horse and the 
building of the Chinese Wall; or the theory of the climatic pulsation and 
desiccation of the Chinese Turkestan as the causes of these migrations and 
movements. Further on he convincingly shows the inadequacy of the 
traditional procedure of the orthodox historians who usually study these 
phenomena only within one body politic—in this case, of Rome—without 
connecting them with those that went on outside of the Roman Empire, in 
Europe and Asia. 

His positive theory of the causes of, and uniformities in, these move- 
ments is summed up as follows: Within the period from 58 B.c. to A.D. 
107 
every barbarian uprising in Europe followed the outbreak of war either on the 
Eastern frontiers of the Roman Empire or in the “Western Regions” of the 
Chinese. Moreover, the correspondence in events was discovered to be so pre- 
cise that, whereas wars in the Roman East were followed uniformly and always 
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by outbreaks on the lower Danube and the Rhine, wars in the Eastern T’ien 
Shan were followed uniformly and always by outbreaks on the Danube between 
Vienna and Budapest. In the period here referred to, invasions or uprisings oc- 
curred on the Roman frontiers in Europe on forty occasions. On nine of these 
occasions disturbances on the upper Danube followed wars at Guchen and Tur- 
ae On thirty-one occasions disturbances both on the Rumanian Danube 
and on the Rhine followed wars on the eastern frontiers of the Roman Empire, 
more especially in Syria and Armenia... .. Of the wars in the Roman East, 
eighteen followed the wars in Chinese Turkestan, so that, of the forty occasions 
on which outbreaks took place in Europe, twenty-seven were traceable to the 
policy of the Han government [in China] [pp. vii—viii]. 


The author takes the next step and asks, ‘“‘How, then, are we to ac- 
count for the circumstance that Roman wars in Armenia occasioned bar- 
barian uprisings on the lower Danube and the Rhine, and that Chinese 
wars in the T’ien Shan occasioned similar outbreaks in Hungary?’’ What 
is the linkage of such seemingly quite distant phenomena? Teggart’s an- 
swer is that ‘‘the correspondence of wars in the East and invasions in the 
West was due to interruptions of trade.”’ Such are the topic, the material, 
and the conclusions of the study. 

Acknowledging the historical and sociological value of the work, at the 
same time the reviewer is not convinced by its main conclusions, namely, 
that most of these disturbances and wars were due to the changes of the 
policy of the Han dynasty in China, that most of the impulses came from 
the Chinese West, and that the real linkage between the correlated events 
in the East and West was the interruption of trade between these regions. 

Though Professor Teggart claims again and again that the events on 
the Rumanian Danube, the Rhine, and in the West regularly (he says 
even “invariably’’) followed the disturbances in the Chinese West and the 
Roman East, such uniformity of a temporal sequence is not proved by 
him. As the beginning and end of each war or uprising is unknown, for 
this reason only it is hardly possible to contend that the uprising on the 
Danube and the Rhine regularly lagged behind the wars or uprisings in 
the East. As many of these movements went on sporadically in various 
parts of the Roman Empire, without any clear-cut caesura between them, 
no convincing evidence is given to support the claim of the uniform se- 
quence. Even the material given in the book can be arranged in such a 
way that the events in the Roman West can be claimed to be leading in 
time the events in the Roman East or Chinese West. For instance, the 
author points out that in a.p. 38 there occurred wars in Armenia and 
Bosporus; in A.D. 39 and 40 they were followed by disturbances of Ger- 
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man tribes in Gaul (pp. 87-88). In such a setting the impression is that 
the events in Gaul were the consequences of those in Armenia and Bos- 
porous. Meanwhile, on page 65 and the following pages, we read that in 
A.D. 34-37 there were several disturbances in the Gallic provinces and on 
the Danube and the Rhine. And so also in other cases. This means that 
there is no possibility to claim which disturbances, those of the Far East 
or those of the West, led and which lagged in time. 

Still more doubtful is the hypothesis accounting for these disturbances 
by the interruption of the trade between the East and West. Such a 
hypothesis assumes that all these numerous tribes depended most vitally 
upon the “international commerce”’ and that any interruption of the 
trade between the Chinese West and Europe at once and invariably af- 
fected all the tribes in the regions of the Danube, the Rhine, Britain, and 
Gallia to such an extent that they either revolted or invaded or migrated. 
Considering that all these tribes were at the nomadic stage of ‘“‘the natural 
economy,” living mainly as “self-sufficient” economical systems, with the 
elements of primitive agriculture, hunting, fishing, and cattle-breeding, it 
is hardly probable that their economies were dependent upon internation- 
al trade in, mainly, objects of highly urbanized luxury to such an extent 
as to lead them to wars and uprisings each time the trade route was some- 
what interrupted. 

The doubt becomes still more grounded in view of the fact that many 
of these tribes were located in the regions far from ‘‘the silk route’’ be- 
tween Europe and Asia, and hardly influenced by the “luxury trade” at 
all. In the opinion of the reviewer the bulk of these disturbances on all the 
boundaries of the Roman Empire can be accounted for by a simpler hy- 
pothesis, without invoking the highly uncertain hypotheses of the author, 
namely, the very fact of the expansion of the Roman Empire inundated 
larger and larger areas inhabited by tribes and, like the expansion of the 
British and other empires, disturbed profoundly the customary manner of 
life of these tribes, often deprived them of their rights, territory, and pos- 
sessions, prohibited many of their mores, limited their freedom, imposed 
heterogeneous regulations, and often killed and uprooted them. Under 
such circumstances, it would be miraculous if these tribes did not “revolt” 
or migrate or try to fight back. Such a reaction is to be expected, espe- 
cially in the periods when the Roman Empire was internally weakened, as 
for instance in the moments of the bloody civil wars between the First 
and Second Triumvirates. The situation was very similar to that of Eng- 
land in the period of its colonial expansion that brought it into contact and 
conflict with many tribes and resulted in almost uninterrupted colonial 
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wars of England with these tribes from the second half of the eighteenth 
century to the twentieth, inclusive. Even for those centuries when inter- 
national commerce had been developed much more than in the first cen- 
turies B.c. and A.D., to explain all these colonial wars by the interruption of 
trade routes between various continents would be a too far-flung hy- 
pothesis. Still less convincing is Professor Teggart’s hypothesis in applica- 
tion to the tribes on the frontiers of the Roman Empire. The suggested 
hypothesis of the reviewer accounts for these more adequately than the 
highly artificial hypothesis of the author. 

In the light of this statement the old-fashioned concept of social causal- 
ity of the author as “‘invariability of the relationship” between cause and 
effect supposedly demonstrated by him (pp. 243 ff.) is also somewhat 
questionable. When even in the field of subatomic physics such a princi- 
ple of invariability is replaced by that of indeterminacy, it is hardly prob- 
able that in much more variable social relationships, especially in the field 
of the disturbances studied, any fast and rigid “‘invariability” can be 
found. 

These critical remarks do not deny the existence of some connections 
between the movements in the East and in the West. Nor do they aim 
to detract from the value of Rome and China. With the rejection of the 
main hypothesis of the author it still remains an important contribution 
to the field of history and sociology. 


Pittrm A. SOROKIN 
Harvard University 


Inner Asian Frontiers of China. By OwEN LatTtTImorE. New York: 
American Geographical Society, 1940. Pp. xxiii+58s5. 


In space this book covers a very great part of Asia; in time it ranges 
from Peking man and the Stone Age to the fourth decade of the twentieth 
century. It even foreshadows tomorrow. Not breathlessly, but ina man- 
ner relatively leisurely, the Lattimores proceed, geographically speaking, 
from the bend of the Yellow and the confluence of the Han and the Yang- 
tse rivers in all directions: southward to the jungles where dwell those 
who have not yet become Chinese; eastward and northeastward to Korea 
and through Manchuria; northward and northwestward through the 
Mongolias—FEastern Inner, Inner, and Outer—to Siberia, across the mar- 
ginal lands which at once unite and divide plains and steppes, vast areas 
whence have arrived from time to time, generally not in ‘‘waves,”’ those 
marginal or full nomads some of whom have become Chinese, and whither 
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have gone, on occasions, innumerable Chinese to become desinicized 
“barbarians”; northwestward and westward across marginal lands, 
steppes, deserts, oases, suboases, mountains, and plateaus of western 
Mongolia, Turkestan (Chinese and Russian), and Tibet. Here in part isa 
history—relatively new and scientific in its approach—of China, of the 
Chinese people, of their dynasties, and of their society; here also is a stim- 
ulating analysis in essence of the movements of those eternal “‘barbari- 
ans” against whom “‘the Chinese” seem (to the harried and at times de- 
spairing Western student) always to have been fighting. But here for once, 
or at least on occasion, both “Chinese” and “barbarians”—those who 
reached China by sea as well as those who arrived overland, but especially 
the latter—are seen in focus and in proper relation, while new and/or 
brighter light is cast upon the reasons why they have fought, why they 
continue to fight, and why they are likely to continue indefinitely to fight. 
Heartening nonetheless are the author’s conclusions with respect to the 
struggle between the Chinese and the contemporary “‘eastern barbarians.” 

Eleven diagrammatic maps prepared by draftsmen of the American 
Geographical Society, an eighteen-page Bibliography, many notes and 
citations, and an adequate Index render additionally useful this epoch- 
making volume, not the least attractive aspect of which is the author’s 
unusually generous acknowledgments of aid received from his predeces- 
sors and colleagues in the field. 


HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 
University of Chicago 


The following statement by Professor Teggart is not a review of the 
Lattimore book but a comment on a few of the points raised in it. 

Mr. Lattimore’s very remarkable and significant book is one which 
should have an interest for all students of the social sciences. It provides a 
striking illustration of how geographical details may throw light upon 
historical changes, and how the distribution of soil and climate may serve 
to account for differences in the political and cultural development of 
neighboring groups. On the institutional side also it offers a contribu- 
tion of moment to the study of feudalism and of the steps in the transition 
from feudal conditions to the unified territorial state. The great merit of 
the book seems to me that from beginning to end it stirs the reader to 
compare the changes which the author describes with the more familiar 
political and cultural changes which have taken place at different times in 
Europe. 
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Notwithstanding one’s admiration for Mr. Lattimore’s book taken as a 
whole, it must be confessed that he gives expression to conceptions of his- 
tory which provoke criticism. Thus, while his insistence upon the impor- 
tance of taking geographical factors into account in the study of history is 
to be applauded, his notion that “political events are only the surface 
phenomena of history”’ and that “‘the forces that create them... . derive 
from the interaction of society and environment” is an unacceptable over- 
simplification of historical facts. Political events in present-day China 
must certainly appear to be more than “superficial phenomena” to those 
involved in them, and these events have been occasioned not by the inter- 
action of which Mr. Lattimore speaks but by the intrusive agency of a 
foreign power. Again, concentration of attention upon China and its con- 
tiguous lands leads the author to think that from a study of the earliest 
Chinese history there may be derived “guiding principles for the 
study of the whole subsequent history of China and Inner Asia down to 
the nineteenth century” (p. 475). The ‘guiding principles” are to be 
elicited from observation of Chinese history down to A.D. 220, and the 
author ends his historical account with the downfall of the Han dynasty, 
which he associates apparently with the completion of a “cycle of nomadic 
rule” or ascendency (p. 526). Yet had he looked even a little beyond his 
self-imposed geographical limits he would have found that the phenome- 
non of political collapse in 220 was not restricted to China, since at the 
end of the first quarter of the third century the Parthian and Kushan em- 
pires were destroyed, new empires arose in India and Persia, and in Eu- 
rope there began a period of devastating wars. No one of these events can 
be accounted for in isolation, and recognition of the fact that the down- 
fall of the Han dynasty came first in the series is of itself sufficient to indi- 
cate that in certain important respects Mr. Lattimore’s interpretation of 
the Inner Asian relations of China requires revision. 

The fate of China today is not the outcome of the relation between 
Chinese society and environment. It turns upon the use of new inventions 
in war, for which neither China nor Japan is responsible. Similarly, at an 
earlier period which Mr. Lattimore has treated at some length, “the whole 
character of the historical record begins to change very rapidly” (p. 341) 
with the appearance of ‘‘the mounted warfare of true steppe nomadism,” 
and the use of horsemen for military purposes, then a new invention, was 
an importation from central Asia and the Near East. Indeed, at no time 
after Alexander can the history of China be satisfactorily dealt with in 
isolation from events and changes in other parts of the Asian continent. 
Further, in ancient times, as now, the ultimate effect of new military 
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equipment was not merely to give an advantage to one side or another but 
to bring about drastic changes in the structure of society in the lands af- 
fected. 

This matter of inventions crops up in another relation in Mr. Latti- 
more’s book, for he discovers “the key to the ebb-and-flow history of the 
Inner Asian frontier of China’ in ‘the failure to evolve industrialism”’ (p. 
512). He says, indeed, that industrialism is “the only bridge that can 
really integrate a society that is essentially agricultural with one that is es- 
sentially pastoral” (p. 549), and then goes on to discuss “why industrialism 
was never evolved on either side of the Inner Asian frontier”’; his opinion 
that the nomadic society of the steppe was deterred from the inv~ntion of 
machinery by the “‘vested interest” of mobility (p. 550) opens a wide field 
for discussion which need not be followed up. But does Mr. Lattimore 
really think that the mission of industrialism is to promote peace and good 
will among men? 


FREDERICK J. TEGGART 
University of California 


The Development of Social Thought. By Emory S. Bocarpus. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1940. Pp. viii+564. $3.50. 


In his Preface Dr. Bogardus states that ‘‘this treatise is written for stu- 
dents, it is intended to be not the last word on the subject, but simply a 
first word..... The materials are presented in a descriptive manner. It 
is not the purpose to write a critique, or to enter into a discussion of fine 
points or of abstract and theoretical doctrines.’ A review of this book 
must properly proceed, therefore, within this framework of avowed pur- 
poses. 

Frequently, ‘“‘theories” and ‘‘thoughts’” are in effect equated with 
obiter dicta, with general assertions concerning man and his works. The 
factual bases for these views are seldom mentioned, so that the reader 
may be tempted to conclude that “‘social thought” is largely divorced 
from “‘social fact.” As a result the reported series of propositions cannot 
be appraised as valid or invalid. Sufficiently general remarks on man and 
society, irrespective of the evidence for the observations and irrespective 
of the logical relations between these propositions, are considered as 
“social thought.”’ Not only is pushpin as good as poetry, but there is little 
discrimination between pushpin and poetry. The relatively few cases in 
which empirical evidence is cited are not particularly happy ones. (E.g., 
in suggesting ‘‘a sixth basic wish,” the ‘‘wish for freedom,” the author 
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states that “‘the abandon of children released from the schoolroom is evi- 
dence of the wish for freedom. The joy that comes to anyone when he 
feels ‘free as a bird’ is another bit of proof.’’) 

The text nominally deals with the social thought of preliterate soci- 
eties, of Western society from Plato to Pareto, and of the Orient. Some 
of these discussions are extraordinarily condensed. Thus the chapter on 
‘Japanese Social Thought”’ consists of a summary of religious, familial, 
economic, and governmental developments in Japan followed by a two- 
page annotated catalogue of Japanese sociologists. It is difficult to see the 
relevance of this sketch of social structure, especially since Dr. Bogardus 
does not relate these social conditions to Japanese social theories. This 
appears to be a case of the historical tail wagging the theoretical dog. 

Similarly, the fourteen-page chapter on ‘‘Marx and Socialistic 
Thought” consists of brief discussions of the work of Fourier, Blanc, 
Proudhon, Owen, Rodbertus, Lassalle, Marx, and Henry George. Marx’s 
sociological theories (rather than his revolutionary ideologies) are given 
scant attention. The least sociological of Marx’s works, Capital and the 
Communist Manifesto, are mentioned but nothing is said of the Eighteenth 
Brumaire, the famous preface to the Critique of Political Economy, Class 
Struggles in France, etc. Engels is mentioned once, as coauthor of the 
Manifesto. The student of sociology is told nothing of Marx’s historical 
materialism, the theory of dialectic change, his sociopsychological concep- 
tion of social class, his theory of the state, and his interpretation of reli- 
gion. The net result is that the student is presented with a limited cata- 
logue raisonné of “‘socialistic’”’ thought but obtains no inkling of the struc- 
ture of Marxist sociology. 

In contrast to this procedure are the adequate accounts of the social 
thought of Plato, Ward, Tarde, Cooley, Giddings, Ross, and a few other 
writers. In other cases, however, comparatively full discussions are in 
part misleading if not actually erroneous. A series of errors (induced by 
excessive brevity?) is afforded by the following paragraph. 

Weber claimed that capitalism [what of the types of capitalism distinguished 
by Weber?] is a product of Protestant Christianity’s emphasis on the individ- 
ual’s worth [surely Weber does not limit his analysis to this one element in the 
Protestant ethic]. This viewpoint led to the development of individualism, and 
then of an economy, built around powerful individuals, or [sic] capitalism [is 
this Weber’s conception of capitalism?]. 


One is free to eliminate ‘‘fine points” from a discussion, but this account 
of Weber’s thesis is on the same plane of accuracy and adequacy as a sum- 
mary stating that Newton had shown that everybody is either at rest or 
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in motion, that motion occurs under certain conditions, and that action 
and reaction are undoubtedly related. Simplification involves diminishing 
returns when the basic contributions of a theorist are lost in the process 
of distillation. 

Dr. Bogardus errs in his assertion that the three types of suicide dis- 
tinguished by Durkheim “all occur as an expression of a group breakdown 
of some sort.”’ This is certainly at odds with Durkheim’s entire analysis 
of altruistic suicide in which he shows that this behavior is a classic in- 
stance of rigorous group control and integration. Similarly, it is incorrect 
to say that Pareto failed to observe that the élite in some fields are “‘non- 
élite’ in others. It is surprising to read that Pareto did not fully consider 
the fact that ‘‘the subject matter of sociology contains human, psychical 
variables not present in the subject matter of the physical sciences and 
that methods supplementary to those used by the physical sciences are 
needed to cope with the new variants.”” Whatever the limitations of Par- 
eto’s work, this ‘‘oversight”’ is not one of them, as is attested by virtually 
every page of his treatise. Are the concepts of ‘‘residues” and ‘‘deriva- 
tions” at all intelligible except as ‘“‘human psychical variables’? 

Dr. Bogardus’ statement illustrates another ambiguity which crops up 
from time to time in his text. Various sociologists (Le Play and Pareto) 
are said ‘“‘to apply the methods of physical science.” It would be interest- 
ing to know just what these ‘‘methods” are and how they differ from 
methods of social science. In the case of Le Play, it is observed that “he 
insisted upon the observation of data and the use of induction in making 
generalizations.”’ Is the observation of data a method? And, if so, is it 
peculiar to physical science? 

The text is occasionally punctuated by semantically meaningless sen- 
tences, by non sequiturs, and by bizarre usage of technical, philosophical, and 
sociological terms. (E.g., ‘Activity, not reason or sympathy, is the best of 
social groups.”” Machiavelli “received the sobriquet, the Galileo of mod- 


ern science.” ‘‘Machiavelli was no idealist in the accepted sense of the 
term [sic], but a man who mixed with people..... ” “Many cultured 
people do not marry..... af 


In short, this is an elementary text with several limitations. It at- 
tempts to condense multum in parvo, but its thirty-four chapters are not 
equal to the task. The effort to combine brevity, simplicity, and breadth 
of scope was perhaps predestined to failure. The author has heeded too 
strictly Thoreau’s plea to “simplify, simplify.” 

ROBERT K. MERTON 
Tulane University 
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Eléments de sociologie juridique. By G. Gurvitcu. Paris: Aubier Editions 
Montaigns 1040. Pp. 267. Fr. 30. 


This book on the sociology of law has been written by a prominent 
philosopher of law. A number of hypotheses are stated, but never are 
they demonstrated as scientific propositions usually are, and not always 
are they even sufficiently illustrated by examples. However, the work dis- 
closes a deep insight into the basic problems of the very young science 
which the sociology of law is and may stimulate further research. 

To understand the ideas of Gurvitch it is necessary to know that his 
concept of law is quite unusual. In common opinion, in any one society 
there can be only one legal code which unifies behavior determined by 
numerous social codes of other types. In contrast to this opinion, Gur- 
vitch asserts the idea of the plurality of legal orders: Every social group, 
especially if it has a common task to perform, may produce its own legal 
code, and there is no reason to assume that the legal code of the state is 
supreme. It is obvious that law, in Gurvitch’s terminology, corresponds 
to that which is termed “societal regulation” by Maclver, “‘ideal pat- 
terns” by Linton, or “‘ethics” in the writer’s Introduction to the Sociology 
of Law. As this is a subject which still awaits definitive exploration, Gur- 
vitch’s contribution can but be welcomed. His propositions, however, 
should be carefully restated in order to gain some additional knowledge 
about the special field of law. This task cannot be attempted in this re- 
view, and in the following lines the term “‘law’’ will be used in conformity 
with Gurvitch’s definition. 

The first task of the sociology of law, in Gurvitch’s opinion, is to study 
the functional relationship between social reality and the types of law. 
Social reality is, first of all, determined by ‘‘the forms of sociability,” i.e., 
by the manifold aspects of the ties uniting individuals and making them a 
social group (pp. 141-42). The “forms of sociability” (social relations) 
are classified from different standpoints in a manner similar to that used 
by von Wiese; as the classes partly cross each other, twenty-seven forms 
are presented and, correspondingly, twenty-seven basic types of law; in 
order to get an idea of what they are, such types as “‘the particular social 
law of the unifunctional mass” or ‘‘the common social law of the supra- 
functional communion” might be mentioned as examples (pp. 146-67). 

In addition to this horizontal classification of law, a vertical one is also 
outlined. It is based (1) on two levels which the author distinguishes 
within social groups, the unorganized substructure and the organized 
superstructure (for instance, nation and economic society versus state), 
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and (2) on three levels peculiar for legal reality and depending on the 
modes of ‘‘finding” law; these levels are (a) standardized law (for instance, 
statute), (d) “elastic law’’ (for instance, the standards of Anglo-American 
jurisprudence), and (c) intuitive law (for instance, revolutionary law). As 
both classifications cross each other, six levels are obtained, and, as each 
can be found in every one of the twenty-seven horizontal groups, a sys- 
tem consisting of 162 elements is formed (pp. 167-78). However, the 
theorems of the author concern only major divisions; for instance, com- 
mon law prevails over particular law and the law of the community over 
the law of the ‘‘mass.’’ However, it is recognized that these are only tend- 
encies and that the actual correlation is variable (pp. 166-67). 

The second task of the sociology of law is to establish a “‘juridical typol- 
ogy”’ of social groups. Almost in every social group different forms of soci- 
ability are present; a group is a synthesis, an equilibrium of the forms of 
sociability. This fact is reflected in the ‘‘legal structure” corresponding to 
individual groups (pp. 179-80). Groups may be classified from the stand- 
point of their size, duration, functions (local, political, economic, mystic, 
and the like), the principle of organization (organized or unorganized), 
the form of coercion (unconditional or conditional, i.e., that which can be 
avoided by forsaking the group), and the degree of unity (unified, feder- 
ated, and confederated groups) (pp. 182-90). The differential capacity of 
groups to engender law is then studied (pp. 192-94) as well as the peculiar- 
ities of legal structures which correspond to them (pp. 194-98). It is as- 
serted that law engendered by the unorganized nation is superior to that 
of the state or the economic society; this probably means that it is the 
unorganized nation (through public opinion) which determines the juris- 
diction of the state in economic affairs. Theoretically the law of the unor- 
ganized international society should prevail over that of national soci- 
eties; but as international society is a ‘“‘mass” and national societies are 
“communities,” the factors determining the correlation are contradictory, 
and the actual relation between international and municipal law is 
changeable (pp. 200-201). This is a progress in comparison with the ear- 
lier works of the author where the supremacy of international law was 
considered an axiom. 

The particular social groups are integrated in “‘total societies” and, cor- 
respondingly, legal structures are integrated in legal systems. Within 
their variability seven ideal types (in the terminology of Max Weber) 
may be established. Behind the cumbersome names given to them by the 
author, archaic, theocratic, patrimonial, feudal, autocratic, liberal, and 
modern postliberal societies may be recognized. A short but frequently il- 
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luminating characterization of the legal systems is given in terms shaped 
in previous chapters (pp. 213-42). 

The third and last task of the sociology of law is to establish the tend- 
encies of the development of law and the factors determining this develop- 
ment. Tendencies can be established only within each of the individual 
legal systems; even with this limitation they express only probabilities, 
not necessities. Between legal systems there is a kind of hiatus, and pre- 
diction becomes impossible (pp. 243-44). The main tendencies are enu- 
merated, as, for instance, the rise of political power in archaic society and 
the shift from charism to routine in theocracy (pp. 244-48). There fol- 
lows a cursory review of the factors determining the development of law 
based on the statements (1) that the factors are either internal, corre- 
sponding to conflicts between the different types of law, or external, such 
as changes in the morphological and economic structure of society, in reli- 
gion, morals, and knowledge, or in the general structure of collective men- 
tality, and (2) that the correlation between law and these factors is that of 
mutual interdependence (pp. 248-61). 

A large part of the work is devoted to the study of the forerunners of 
the sociology of law, especially of Aristotle and Montesquieu, and of its 
creators (pp. 33-140). The creation is ascribed to Durkheim; accordingly, 
the contributions of his school are given detailed treatment, to which a 
short notice on Ehrlich and Max Weber is added. An equally short notice 
on “contemporary trends’”’ is chiefly concerned with Renner, Sinzheimer, 
and Horvath. The Anglo-American literature on the subject, with the ex- 
ception of a few references to H. Maine, Lowie, Malinowsky, and Pound, 
remains outside of the purview of the author. This is only another mani- 
festation of the gulf between Anglo-American and Continental European 
social science; two teams of workers do the same work while being almost 
unaware of each other’s existence. 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Fordham University 


A History of the Expansion of Christianity, Vol. III: Three Centuries of 
Advance, A.D. 1500—A.D. 1800. By KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE. 
New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1939. Pp. 503. $3.50. 

This monumental work, when completed, will have six or seven large 
volumes. The author reserves critical analysis for the later volumes. So 
far the series has been an encyclopedia of fact. Volume III is a detailed 
account of the spread of Christianity from Europe into the Americas, 
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the East Indies, the Far East, and other lands in the period from the age 
of discoveries and Reformation to the dawn of the Industrial Revolution. 

A certain amount of interpretation is inevitable even in an intentionally 
factual narrative. In chapter xvi, “The Effect of Christianity upon Its 
Environment,” we see Professor Latourette as a staunch defender of 
Christianity which was, he seems to say, an overwhelmingly positive 
force in the fields of political, social, and economic thought and action. 
Even “some Roman Catholics, like many Protestants, were inspired by 
their faith to challenge the autocratic power of the absolute monarchs of 
the day.”’ He refers to Carl Becker’s writings when he says that a Chris- 
tian origin underlay in part the ideas of the French Revolution, for ‘‘the 
hope which inspired them had its roots in the Christian view of history 
which thinks of the human drama as culminating in an ideal society.” 
He accords Christianity much credit for the development of international 
law, peace movement, and even (to the Protestant branch of it) for 
the enlightenment in family attitudes thanks to which “marriage and 
romance were now combined.”’ The Levellers and other democratic groups 
are listed as proofs of the progressive effect of Christian thought; John 
Knox is shown as a veritable harbinger of our own New Deal in social 
planning. 

Unfortunately, only slightly more than one page is devoted by Pro- 
fessor Latourette to Max Weber’s and R. H. Tawney’s thesis “that 
Protestantism, particularly Calvinism, reinforced capitalism.” After cit- 
ing H. M. Robertson’s reply to Weber and Tawney, Professor Latourette 
proceeds to state his own position: 


Christianity, in both its Protestant and Roman Catholic forms, was opposed 
to much of the ethics associated with capitalism, but .... many from both 
wings of the Christian movement were caught up in capitalism and twisted 
what had come to them from Christian theorists to justify practices and atti- 
tudes which were abhorrent to many of those who shaped the theologies and 
the organizations of the churches [p. 408]. 


In a brief paragraph the author then points to the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, when “capitalism came to its full flowering, [and] 
the Christian conscience had begun to contribute to movements” aiming 
at the alleviation of the ills of capitalism and even at the displacement of 
capitalism itself. A fuller exposition of this thesis, the author remarks, 
is to come in the later volumes of the series. 

ALBERT PARRY 


New York City 
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White Settlers in the Tropics. By A. GRENFELL PRICE, with notes by 
R. G. Stone. New York: American Geographical Society, 1939. Pp. 
xiii+311. $4.00. 


This investigation has been justly praised by experts in this field not 
as a definitive work but because it undertakes to test certain familiar 
theories in the light of scientific evidence. Dr. Price’s own field studies 
of the Australian tropics have furnished him essential criteria of evalua- 
tion. His study will stand as a point of departure for future investigations 
in a field characterized by contradiction at almost every point. 

Why have the whites failed to settle the tropics? Are they beginning 
to make progress? Can they hope for ultimate success? These questions 
can be answered ultimately only through a concerted attack by states- 
men, medical scientists, social scientists, and engineers. 

Not only in the Old World, where large native agglomerations inter- 
fered with settlement, but in the Americas, failure has been the lot of the 
white man. In the British West Indies, for example, the white man is 
forced to yield in the face of a variety of factors unfavorable to settle- 
ment. True, the whites are able to exist in favored tropical environments 
despite tremendous obstacles, yet there are few examples of survival in 
the face of competition from races of lower economic and social status. 

The advent of applied science as a factor in tropical settlement led 
to overoptimism. Although science has made progress in combatting 
disease and climate, it is equally true that science and education have 
aided the colored races in displacing white settlers. Increased numbers 
and greater mobility are assisting the silent conquest in tropical America 
where an Indian-Negro-—white mixture seems inevitable. The outlook for 
the white in tropical Africa and Asia is hardly more reassuring. 

By means of sample type-studies Dr. Price appraises the present and 
peers into the future. Queensland and Florida are hopeful areas because 
the political controls are predisposed in favor of the white man. In the 
former, however, the situation is uncertain unless the government is will- 
ing to support scientific inquiry. In the Caribbean the white is doomed 
ultimately, although physical survival is possible in the favored trade- 
wind districts. ‘‘No white government should direct emigration to the 
Caribbean, which is clearly destined to become a Negro region.’”’ White 
settlement in northern Australia is dubious in the extreme, and Aus- 
tralians should cease boasting of the vast undeveloped potentialities of 
tropical Australia. In South Africa the great increase of native labor is 
gradually forcing upon white labor a demoralizing standard of living. 
The white “islands of settlement” on the tropical plateaus to the north 
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are doomed to extinction. Even in Panama, a controlled experiment, the 
white man’s position is far from secure. 

Dr. Price also canvasses existing knowledge regarding race and envi- 
ronmental factors in tropical settlement. Of great value are his chapters 
summarizing climatological, pathological, psychological, and physiologi- 
cal studies bearing upon health and acclimatization in the tropics. In this 
connection Dr. Stone’s supplementary notes upon physiological research 
in relation to acclimatization are invaluable. 

In conclusion, Dr. Price gives cold comfort to the racial purist. With 
the possible exception of northern Queensland, the white peoples seem 
destined to undergo absorption or be driven out of the tropics. Some- 
thing can be done to save the situation if administrators will follow the 
findings of scientific investigators. Although the reviewer agrees that 
“the scientific world has at last glimpsed the vastness and complexity 
of the problem,” one wonders, in view of the present Armageddon, 
whether the ultimate solution lies in the hands of scientific workers. 


JoHN POMFRET 
Vanderbilt University 


Workers cn Relief. By Grace Apams. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1939. Pp. ix+344. $3.00. 

For anyone unacquainted through firsthand contacts with persons on 
relief, Miss Adams’ pen sketches will add human interest to the statistics 
and comments in more impersonal studies. The seven composite char- 
acters described in Workers on Relief are real in the sense that their ex- 
periences reveal the circumstances and problems faced by multitudes of 
relief clients, and their reactions are plausible in view of those problems. 
The author knows and respects the sort of individuals whose experience 
she is reporting. She does not make heroes or villains out of them. Her 
matter-of-fact reporting calls to the attention of both layman and pro- 
fessional student a large number of details important for understanding 
the effect of relief on those who receive it. The long explanations of relief 
policies given to clients by interviewers are not likely to have occurred in 
actual relief administration, but they represent the author’s attempts to 
explain the lack of consistency and orderliness in these policies. 

The author has attempted to demonstrate that work relief is capable 
of producing in some clients a sense of achievement and security. But 
the reader gets the general impression that the program has been con- 
fused in purpose and practice and is unsatisfactory in many respects to 
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the workers themselves. The chief reason for this is that it provides 
neither work nor relief but a combination of the two which present con- 
flicting principles of administration. The accuracy of this conclusion 
and explanation, if applied to the total work-relief program, cannot be 
determined on the basis of evidence contained in this book. Most of the 
characters are engaged in work unadapted to their previously acquired 
skills. Emphasis out of proportion to their place in work-relief programs 
is placed on white-collar projects. When manual labor projects are pre- 
sented, the emphasis is largely upon the work itself rather than upon its 
effect on the worker. Personal and cultural data are inadequate to pro- 
vide a satisfactory explanation of the effects when they are recorded. 

The reader may or may not agree with the conclusions as to the short- 
comings of work relief which can be inferred from the testimony of the 
workers and the explanations of administrators. He will be aware that 
the author has presented hypotheses concerning the causes of those in- 
adequacies which are plausible and which will bear further investigation 
and thought. 


E. Wicut BAKKE 
Yale University 


The New World Order. By H. G. WEtts. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1940. Pp. 145. $1.50. 


This little book is the latest of a valiant series of attempts by the 
venturesome Mr. Wells to improve the political, economic, and social 
organization of the world. The “‘revolution” Mr. Wells now proposes is 
not much different from the program he has been promoting for a number 
of years. It involves (a) outright world-socialism, scientifically planned 
and directed; (6) a sustained insistence upon law based upon his restate- 
ment of the personal Rights of Man; and (c) the most complete freedom of 
speech, criticism, and publication, together with an expansion of educa- 
tional organization to meet the demands of the new order. ‘‘Putting it at 
its compactest, it is the triangle of Socialism, Law, and Knowledge 
which frames the Revolution that may yet save the world.” 

In this chapter on ‘Socialism Unavoidable” he advocates economic 
collectivism which he endeavors to distinguish from the Marxian or Rus- 
sian type. His objection to Soviet collectivism is that “lacking the anti- 
septic of legally assured personal freedom, it will not keep.” In the or- 
ganization of world-order, however, he assails with equal vigor both the 
Kremlin and the Vatican, and I may add, Mr. Streit and his federalism. 
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‘Declaration of the Rights of Man,” chapter x, is a statement of what 
Mr. Wells regards as the ten basic essentials of human life. He concedes 
that ‘‘keener minds than mine” may polish this into a working declara- 
tion—in which I should say he is substantially accurate. This declara- 
tion is to become the common fundamental law of all communities as- 
se‘uvled under the ‘world pax.” I applaud his good intentions, while I 
deplore his somewhat feeble execution. 

The importance of freedom of speech and inquiry and the development 
of educational organization he does not discuss as fully in this volume as 
he has upon other occasions. 

While technicians in the several fields involved might criticize severely 
some of Mr. Wells’s analyses and suggestions, yet on the whole his study 
is well worth examination. The qualities of imagination and invention 
are altogether too rare in social science, but are found in rich measure in 
the somewhat irresponsible Mr. Wells, who is not obliged to give an ac- 
counting to any set of technical colleagues. It is not important to liqui- 
date Mr. Wells but to cultivate more bold and venturesome Wellsian 
spirits who will stimulate thought and encourage controversy on a rational 
level and attack the great problem of modernizing the large sections of 
our social institutions now demanding intelligent reconsideration and re- 
adjustment. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
University of Chicago 


A Social Approach to Economics. By Harotp A. LOGAN and Mark K. 
InMAN. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1939. Pp. xvi+659. 
$3.75. 

The bold title of this book would lead the reader to expect at least 

a critique of the assumptions and methods of orthodox economics, perhaps 

even an analysis of the social setting of economic activity. At a time 

when the science of Smith and Marx has reached a stage of paralyzing 
specialization, methodological work of a high order is essential to further 
progress. It would be interesting, for example, to apply Parsons’ means- 
ends schema to the problem of political factors in economic life. In what 
ways and to what extent do political ends conflict with economic ends? 

To what extent do individuals and groups pursue economic ends by 

political methods? 

The “social approach” of Messrs. Logan and Inman, however, turns 
out to be merely a disguise for the accepted principles of economics. 
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While the authors are more skeptical of their assumptions than most 
writers of elementary texts, they are far from sufficiently skeptical. The 
book abounds in sweeping and undemonsirated generalizations concern- 
ing human behavior. 

Man’s behaviour is closely related to physical nature and consequently it 
tends to parallel the uniformities of the latter [p. 21]..... Behavior shows its 
uniformities because people have mental patterns from which they vary little 
from day to day or from one year to another, and which are very much alike 
for all normal persons [p. 21]..... [Workers] .. . . tend to offer more labour 
service in the labour market when wages are high [p. 21]..... The most im- 
portant factor, therefore, in causing the continuance of these scarcity differ- 
entials (in wages) is comparative cost of producing the workers for the different 
types of service [p. 298]. 


Such statements as these would not need to be taken seriously except 
that they are repeated in a dozen textbooks with a similar failure to 
present proof or even to recognize the necessity of proof. This reiteration 
of unproven hypotheses as obvious principles induces in economists a 
sort of self-hypnosis most obstructive of basic investigation. 

It is only fair to add that the book is superior to most works of its 
sort. It is well written, clearly arranged, and will be particularly useful 
to Canadian students because of the authors’ effort to draw illustrative 
material from Canadian sources. It has the merit of placing the consumer 
in the foreground of economic study and of emphasizing group welfare 
as the central concern of economics. In a day when such confused terms 
as “‘business economics” are freely printed in university calendars, this 
is no small service. Only in this meager sense, however, does the book 
justify its title. 

Lioyp G. REYNOLDS 
Johns Hopkins University 


The Psychology of Parent-Child Relationships. By PERcIvAL M. Symonps. 
New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1939. Pp. xiv-+228. $2.00. 


This book rests upon the generalization that the parental forces operat- 
ing upon a child will produce definite and predictable results in person- 
ality and behavior of the child. Two types of parental behavior are in- 
vestigated: the degree to which the child is accepted or rejected by the 
parents; and the degree of dominance or submission which the parent 
exhibits toward the child. 
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The author first summarizes previous statements and studies regard- 
ing these two types of parental behavior, which often were confused by 
earlier writers. He postulates the hypothesis that the two types of be- 
havior are distinct and should be studied separately. The bulk of the 
book consists of an analysis of two series of case studies: one concerning 
children who had been rejected or accepted by the parents; the other 
children who had been dominated by or allowed to dominate the parents. 
Children who had been accepted by their parents were found to have 
more desirable social behavior, to be more friendly, and more loyal than 
children who had been rejected. Their attitudes also differed in that 
accepted children were more stable, deliberate, enthusiastic, confident, 
and were more willing to accept authority than were rejected children. 
Children who are overprotected are not, however, so well equipped. The 
second part of the study indicates that parents who dominate have sub- 
missive children; that parents who are submissive have dominant chil- 
dren. The author attempts to push the study back farther to find out 
what characteristics the parents have and what kind of homes the parents 
came from. This part of the study is incomplete. 

There are several points of interest in the book: (1) The author states 
that he regards the attitudes of the child as the direct result of the parental 
relationship, the behavior of the child as an indication of the attitudes— 
a refutation of Watsonian theory. (2) The study was carried out co- 
operatively, since the author secured the case studies by asking former 
students to contribute pairs of case studies which followed a uniform 
outline. (3) The study is a worthy attempt to clarify vaguely used con- 
cepts and to test hypotheses by inductive analysis. It suggests techniques 
that might be used to test other vague hypotheses. (4) The study con- 
firms the hypothesis that one of the very important influences in the 
personality development of the child is the relationship to the parent, 
and the further hypothesis that the intimacy of family life is necessary 
to the development of well-balanced personality. 

The book might be criticized because of the reliance on a limited num- 
ber of cases, because of certain suggestive qualities in the outlines sent the 
interviewers that might make them conscious of defects in the rejected 
children, and because of certain common-sense acceptances of what con- 
stitute good and bad traits. These seem minor, however, in view of the 
purpose of the book—to test vaguely conceived hypotheses by the in- 
ductive method. 

RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 
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La Délinquance des enfants dans les classes aisées. By AIMEE RACINE. 
Brussels: Libraire Falk fils, Institut de sociologique Solvay, 1939. Pp. 
115. 

This study of juvenile delinquency in the upper economic class is based 
on eighty-one cases, of which forty-one had appeared in juvenile courts. 
While the official juvenile delinquency rate of the upper class is uni- 
formly much lower than that of the lower class, a considerable part of the 
difference, in the opinion of this author, is due to inadequacies in the 
statistical data. 

The general conclusion of the study is that juvenile delinquency in 
the upper class is similar to juvenile delinquency in the lower class as to 
its nature and genesis. Three conclusions regarding the causation of juve- 
nile delinquency are presented either as hypotheses or as findings in this 
study. First, occasional delinquency is a natural episode in early child- 
hood and in adolescence, due to the dynamic nature of the child, the 
multiplicity of regulations, the time required to assimilate the culture, 
and the large number of offenses committed by adults of all classes. Sec- 
ond, delinquencies are sometimes a symptom of mental and emotional 
conflicts, of family disorganization, and of other vicious social relation- 
ships, and these are found in the upper class as well as the lower class. 
Juvenile delinquents in the upper class come largely from families which 
are morally abandoned or families which have fallen financially into a 
lower class although they remain psychologically in the upper class. 
Third, juvenile delinquency is sometimes a symptom of superiority, 
vitality, and sociability, and these characteristics associated with delin- 
quency are found in both classes. 

This study is a welcome contribution because it deals with a class 
which has received little attention from this point of view, and because 
the author is searching for generalizations which will apply to all classes 


of delinquents. 
EDWIN H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


Le Pouvoir disciplinaire dans les institutions privées: son organisation et 
ses effets dans les associations, syndicats, sociétés, entreprises, profes- 
sions (‘Disciplinary Power in Private Institutions: Its Organization 
and Its Effects in Associations, Trade Unions, Societies, Enterprises, 
and Professions’”’). By ALFRED LEGAL and JEAN BRETHE DE LA GRES- 
SAYE. Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1938. Pp. 537. 

The central theoretical contention of the authors is that the authority 
of institutions (such as are named in the subtitle) over people is primarily 
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a sociological fact, deriving from the very nature of such entities and not 
from powers specifically assigned by law or arising from contracts entered 
into. It follows that the proper function of the courts in such matters 
is to reconcile the conflicts of interests arising from exercise of such 
authority and to assign to it such limits as are necessary to safeguard 
the public good and the rights of the individual. Their authors consider 
their statement as a refutation of the contractual theory of law which, 
they say, so imbues French legal thinking that the courts have to per- 
form all sorts of acrobatics to deal with the fact that collectivities of all 
sorts are lively and somewhat autonomous centers of rule-making and 
enforcement. Since such collectivities include something of a common 
aim, they demand more of the individual than his name, or his dues; to 
operate successfully at least a little esprit de corps is required; and in 
some cases, a real feeling of fraternity, which means giving up something 
of one’s mastery over himself. 

In connection with their critique, the authors undertake to define and 
classify institutions. The terms in which they do so are very much those 
which one finds in American sociological work, and are strongly remi- 
niscent of Sumner and Cooley. The authors they quote, however, are 
French jurists of the ‘‘institutional school”—Hauriou, Duguit, Renard, 
Bonnecase. 

In the body of the book, sanctions and disciplinary procedure are 
analyzed on the basis of a large number of French cases at law. Although 
these cases would not apply in this country, the classification of offenses 
and sanctions could well be used by anyone studying the internal dis- 
cipline of similar bodies in any country. 


EvERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Warfare: The Relation of War to Society. By Lupwic RENN. Translated 
by Epwarp FirzGERALD. New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. 
Pp. 276. $2.50. 

Ludwig Renn, a German officer in the war of 1914-18 who was twice 
wounded at the front, is known as the author of one of the most distin- 
guished German war novels. Long before Hitler assumed power Renn 
turned anti-Fascist. Later, he was thrown into a Nazi prison and after 
his escape he participated in the Spanish Civil War on the Loyalist side. 

The best passages in the present book are those in which the author 
draws upon his personal experiences. Yet his book is not episodical in 
character. It is a coherent treatise of military science interpreting war 
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to the common run of men and soldiers in nontechnical language. The 
stress is on the social forces that shape war and warfare. The book con- 
tains historical and systematic accounts of strategy and tactics on land, 
of economic warfare, naval operations, and propaganda in war. The sec- 
tion on minor tactics constitutes the most valuable part of the book. 

Since the publication of his work Renn, like so many others, will have 
reconsidered his opinions on Soviet Russian mores in the conduct of war. 
Statements like the following one were naive even at the time they were 
written. “The Soviet Union, Germany’s absolutest enemy in the sense 
of our theory, is anxious to humanize the conduct of warfare as far as 
possible.” Some minor factual errors may be noted. Machine guns were 
used for the first time not by Lord Kitchener against the Arabs in 1898, 
but in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. The institution of the “‘po- 
litical commisars” to the army did not originate “during the days of the 
Russian Civil War,” but in the French Revolution. Unsatisfactory from 
a sociological point of view is Renn’s account of the difference between 
codified and absolute warfare; it cannot possibly be reduced to “similar- 
ity” and “dissimilarity” of the adversaries. 

Despite its obvious shortcomings the volume should be welcome as 
introductory reading to sociologists, from whose predominant research 
interests one could hardly surmise that war is one of the most important 


social phenomena in our times. 
Hans SPEIER 
New School for Social Research 


Mothers of the South: Portraiture of the White Tenant Farm Woman. By 
MARGARET JARMAN Hacoop. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1939. Pp. vii+252. 

In terms of its expressed purpose this is an excellent book. It is “part 
of the work of one unit in the program being inaugurated in what is gen- 
erally characterized the Subregional Laboratory for Social Research and 
Planning under the auspices of the Institute for Research in Social Science 
at the University of North Carolina” and hence assumes greater signifi- 
cance in the light of other rich, sociological data that have been gathered. 
The 117 mothers of the Piedmont region and the 124 of the Deep South 
have been studied within the framework of southern economy, and their 
responses to interviews by the author have been described not only in 
terms of the mode and the range for the groups but also by means of two 
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rather detailed case histories. After analyzing the various phases in the 
existence of these women, the author arrives at the following value-judg- 
ment which, she insists, has euthenic but not eugenic significance: ‘“The 
account which we have presented of these disadvantaging conditions and 
their effects shows that the basic fact of high reproductivity under such 
conditions is socially undesirable for strictly sociological reasons.” 

The sociologist is advised to read chapters xv and xvi first, for the 
presentation of the data is intelligible only in terms of the author’s method 
of sampling and techniques of interviewing. These chapters raise in the 
reader’s mind the question not of the reliability or objectivity of such a 
study but of its deeper validity. Mrs. Hagood’s text does provide insight 
into statistically treated details in the life of the white tenant-farm 
woman, but one is not always certain, in spite of the case histories that 
are related unsystematically, whether the reactions of the women to 
these details are psychologically intelligible. More thorough interviews 
and a set of psychological theories which could have guided the interviews 
would have been quite desirable; if this had been done, however, it 
might have been necessary to reduce the size of the sample. This book, 
therefore, like so many that attempt to deal with concrete personalities 
on a sociological level, seems to require psychological generalizations 
which can integrate the particulars of the case history and numerous 
modal reactions as determined by an investigator. 


LEONARD W. Doos 
Yale University 


The Law and Women’s Work: A Contribution to the Study of the Status of 
Women. (“Studies and Reports,” Ser. I, No. 4.) Geneva: Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1939. (Washington, D.C.: International Labour 
Office, Washington Branch, 1939.) Pp. xii+567. $3.00. 

The major part of the work deals with regulation of women’s work. 
The central conception is that of protection of women from hazards to 
which they are more subject than men. The last two chapters deal, re- 
spectively, with the legal position of women as professional workers and 
with the bearing of civil and political status of women upon their situa- 
tion as workers. A problem under the last caption is that of the right of 
women who work to join trade-unions or co-operative societies without 
their husbands’ consent. 

The book is primarily a manual of law concerning women, and it is a 
very good manual, with an index by countries of the matters treated. But 
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it also contains a competent, though condensed, treatment of trends and 
of nonlegal problems. One trend which the authors claim to see is that 
“toward assimilation of the legal status of men and women in the same 
occupational groups.” 


EvERETT C, HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


State Administration of Child Welfare in Illinois. By ELizABETH Hay- 
WARD Mitcurist. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 
xi+130. $0.75. 

The Illegitimate Child in Illinois. By DorotHy FRANCES PUTTEE and 
Mary RutH Cosy. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 
xii+ 247. $1.25. 

It has been an arduous ascent from the turn of this century, when 
progressive welfare workers sought means for taking children out of alms- 
houses, to the present, when a division of child welfare of a modern state 
department of welfare establishes standards and supervises care of de- 
pendent children throughout the state, leaving direct care to local agen- 
cies. The end is not yet, for the department in 1937 was only beginning 
on a program, in co-operation with Social Security, for establishing county 
units. The steps between, and the needs yet to be met, are soberly meas- 
ured off by Miss Milchrist. Not least significant, in the text, as between 
the lines, is the lag shown between the recommendations of committees 
with social understanding of children’s needs and the fractional response 
of lawmaking bodies. 

The product of successive, rather than joint, researches on the part of 
the authors, The Illegitimate Child in Illinois is both a complete chronicle 
of legislative steps which have brought the unmarried mother and her 
child to their present status and a detailed handbook for those who must 
meet legal restrictions in formulating a program to give to the child a 
normal consciousness of background, social status, education, and hope 
for the future. Most laws have stressed the economic provision, with little 
attention to the social. To date no adequate legislation has been enacted, 
though as far back as 1917 a proposed law would have abandoned quasi- 
criminal procedure, established paternity apart from any question of sup- 
port, and given the child a status equal to that of a child legally adopted. 
A survey of conditions in 1928 in courts, hospitals, maternity homes, and 
agencies caring for mother and child reveals much inconsistency in the 
treatment they receive. The book is thoroughly documented and includes 
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a full appendix showing schedules used in the study, copies of pertinent 
bills, legislation now in effect, and judicial decisions relating to the prob- 
lem. 


EVELYN B. CROOK 
Kingston, Pennsylvania 


The County Agent. By Giapys BAKER. (‘‘Studies in Public Administra- 
tion,” Vol. XI.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 
xxi+ 226. $2.00. 


The county agricultural agent as a representative of the federal, state, 
and county governments is studied in relation to seven questions arising 
out of his recent experiences in New Deal activities. Previously published 
studies had viewed him “‘simply as an itinerant adult vocational teacher.” 
His ‘“‘primary responsibility to local and state interests makes the present 
system unadaptable to administrative work in national-action programs 
except for a short emergency period.” 

Three chapters on pre-New Deal and one on New Deal history of the 
county agent are followed by these four: ““The System of Responsibility,” 
“Financial Support,” ‘Personnel,’ and ““The Negro County Agent.” The 
ninth and last chapter consists of seven pungent pages of observations and 
conclusions. The selected bibliography is almost entirely confined to titles 
published since 1930. The generous index, subdivided chapter headings, 
and the list of twenty-one tables make this a ready handbook on one of 
America’s unique “government men.” 


MERTON D. OYLER 
University of Kentucky 


Australia: Her Heritage, Her Future. By PAu McGutre. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1939. Pp. xx+349. $3.50. 


If Mr. McGuire’s Australia is intended to give us a well-illustrated and 
chattily up-to-date Baedeker to his native land, it has succeeded fairly 
well. Thus defined, the book Australia consists of the juxtaposition of two 
familiar patterns: the chronological and the touristic. At times there is 
evidence of attempts to interweave these techniques in some more basic 
design, but usually the to-and-fro transitions are made per saltum.... 
unexpectedly. The author’s flair for digression in either pattern, the habit 
of dragging in anecdotes and personal incidents by the heels, and the 
journalistic tendency to parenthetical animadversions, satiric or hu- 
morous, also add to the discontinuity of the narrative and to the reader’s 
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tantalization. But, notwithstanding these organizational and stylistic lim- 
itations, Australia, as an unbiased guidebook to the great island-continent 
is well worth reading. 

As a definitive piece of sociological analysis, however, Australia is peu 
de chose. It certainly belies the author’s assertion of interest (Foreword) 
in the social attitudes and processes of his native land. Mr. McGuire’s 
best contributions seemingly occur when Clio, his particular muse, 
twitches his sleeve. His summaries of the early explorations in Australian 
waters, particularly his research into the labors of the little-known vision- 
ary De Quiros, are exemplary. Similarly, his analysis of the contrasting 
motives for Spanish, Dutch, and English exploration in the South Seas, 
though brief, is meaningful. 

Mr. McGuire more nearly approaches the sociological view when he 
touches on the population problem, immigration, the ““‘White Australia” 
doctrine, the attitude of, and toward, organized labor, conservation of 
natural resources, social planning, socialism and individualism, etc., but 
unfortunately these are but ‘‘touches’’—harbingers, let us hope, of what 
Mr. McGuire may contribute to the sociology of Australia in the near 


future. 
R. R. MACGREGOR 
Chicago 


Public Policy: A Yearbook of the Graduate School of Public Administration, 
Harvard University. Edited by C. J. Frrepricno and Epwarp S. 
Mason. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 
xiii+ 391. $3.50. 

This volume is of interest both for what it presages and for what it con- 
tains. It is the first ofa series which is designed to present year-by-year 
studies growing out of the seminars of the Littauer School, and thus fore- 
casts the steady enrichment of the literature of public administration from 
a center which combines the techniques and insights of law, economics, 
political science, and public administration. 

The subject matter of the present volume, while neatly framed by a 
study in administrative responsibility from the pen of Carl J. Friedrich 
and by a concluding essay by Frederick M. Watkins on administrative 
dictatorship, is principally drawn from the field of price regulation. While 
this may seem to some the principal interest of economists, the dominant 
issue to which these papers are addressed is the question: how and to what 
extent can government through its administrative agencies achieve a pub- 
lic policy of full employment through some form and degree of manage- 
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ment of the price mechanism? The volume as a whole aptly illustrates 
what has been neglected—that the agencies of public administration exist 
to achieve public policy and acquire full significance only as they are 
related to such policies. 

Other papers deal with fiscal problems; still others with certain aspects 
of governmental regulation apart from price problems, including a report 
by Lewis B. Sims on social scientists in the federal service. Despite some 
lack of cohesion in the volume as a whole, it is a welcome newcomer, both 
in its own contributions and in its future promise. 


LEONARD D. WHITE 
University of Chicago 


Elements of Statistical Reasoning. By ALAN E. TRELOAR. New York: 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1939. Pp. xii+261. $3.25. 

Although Elements of Statistical Reasoning was written by a biome- 
trician, the sociologist will find in it much useful material. This treatise is 
the outgrowth of the author’s experience teaching foundational courses in 
statistics to advanced students in the biological, physical, and social sci- 
ences. 

In addition to covering most of the subjects found in conventional text- 
books in this field the present volume includes a very good chapter on 
vital statistics. The subjects of index numbers and time series are entirely 
omitted. Each topic is treated in a clear, thorough, and concise manner. 
To maintain the interest of the nonmathematically trained student, and 
to assist him in visualizing the nature of the problems under analysis the 
method of geometrical portrayal is freely employed. The diagramatical 
portrayal of the correlation surface, for example, is perhaps the best 
analysis of this kind in print. 

The book is not a compendium of statistical formulas and injunctions 
but is “‘intended for those who wish to reason carefully, not merely 
imitate.” The basic statistical concepts are carefully developed and il- 
lustrated. 

Despite the excellent qualities of this treatise it leaves much to be 
desired as a basic statistical text for sociology classes. As indicated above 
a few topics important to the sociologist are not covered, and most of the 
problems and illustrations are drawn from the fields of biology and medi- 


cine. 
Cavin F. Scumip 
University of Washington 
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We Who Built America: The Saga of the Immigrant. By Cart WITTKE. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xviiit+547. $5.00. 


The cessation of immigration as a mass movement has had the effect 
of lessening interest in the subject on the part of many sociologists and 
historians—sociologists who have regarded immigration mainly as a social 
problem and historians who have been concerned chiefly with the history 
of immigration. But other sociologists, taking the broader cultural point 
of view, are as vitally interested as ever, and so are social historians who 
see in immigration a dynamic factor in the development of American 
society. The present volume, written by such a historian, is, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, the best account of the cultural contributions of im- 
migrants and their influence in American life that has appeared. The 
author has done an excellent piece of work, especially in Parts I and II, on 
the Colonial period and the old immigration, which reaches its climax in 
the sections dealing with the Germans. The Ir tter part, on the new im- 
migration, tends to become a mere historical _unt of the movement, 
settlement, occupation, and the like of the varic..s immigrant groups, and 
relies to a greater degree on secondary sources. Though the sociologist 
specializing in this field will encounter nothing unfamiliar in regard to 
broad outline, he will find a wealth of social historical data, for the most 
part new to him, which give body and content to the total picture and 
shed additional light on numerous situations. The volume is not only 
scholarly in the best tradition but also interestingly written. 


Maovrice R. 
Yale University 


A Comparative Study of Certain Relief and Nonrelief Households in Se- 
lected Areas of Rural Maryland. By THEopoRE B. Manny and Harry 
G. Ciowes. College Park, Md.: Department of Sociology, University 
of Maryland, 1939. Pp. 117. 


This is one of the latest and most comprehensive of the local analyses 
of relief situations. Interviews with 788 households (341 relief and 447 
nonrelief) in seven areas of six scattered counties provide the basic data. 
The relief and nonrelief households are compared with respect to the fol- 
lowing three broad groupings of characteristics: composition, resources 
and liabilities, and occupation. There is an introductory section on back- 
ground materials and definitions and a brief concluding summary. 

The analysis shows that, from every standpoint, relief households were 
less able to stand economic shock. These households contained more chil- 
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dren and other dependents than did the corresponding nonrelief sample. 
The relief households were also at a relative disadvantage in regard to real 
estate ownership, life insurance, bank accounts, and personal debt. Occu- 
pationally, the relief households were more frequently recruited from the 
unskilled and servant classes. 

The study contributes significantly to the already swollen store of 
national relief data. 


Homer L. Hitt 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Washington, D.C. 


Law and Politics: Occasional Papers of Felix Frankfurter, 1913-1938. Ed- 
ited by ARCHIBALD MAcLEtsH and E, F. PRITCHARD, JR., with a Fore- 
word by Mr. MacLeisn. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938. 
Pp. xxiv+352. $3.00. 

This book is made up of editorials, articles, and book reviews of Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter from the year before he began his career on the 
faculty of Harvard Law School to the time of his appointment as an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. The selec- 
tions chart, as Mr. MacLeish says in his Foreword, the social and econom- 
ic and political thinking of a man who may well sit on the Supreme Court 
bench for the next quarter of a century. The influence of Holmes is ap- 
parent, notably in the author’s sympathy with state control of commerce 
and impatience with any interference with freedom of expression. Among 
the variety of subjects covered by the articles collected in this volume, 
those of the functions of the Supreme Court, the judicial protection of 
civil liberties, and labor law problems will be especially interesting to the 
present-day reader. He will find that Mr. Justice Frankfurter has often 
made the present significant to an unknown future and that he has always 
expressed his opinions and arguments in a forceful and attractive manner. 


M. E. BATHURST 
University of Chicago 


America at the Movies. By MARGARET FARRAND THORP. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1939. Pp. xii+313. $2.75. 

Miss Thorp shows an intimate familiarity with the motion-picture in- 
dustry, with the production and distribution of pictures, with the atti- 
tudes of the movie-going public, and with the literature on motion pic- 
tures. She has welded together the information derived from these va- 
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rious sources into a work which shows considerable insight as well as a 
healthy objectivity. This volume should be of value to students who are 
interested specifically in motion pictures; also to those who desire to 
secure a kind of case study of the mobile character of our contemporary 
social life. What Miss Thorp has written throws interesting light upon 
such puzzling problems as popularity, fashions, public whims and fancy, 
and on the efforts of an institution to adjust itself to such a changing 


dynamic complex. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Study of Society: Methods and Problems. Edited by F. C. BARTLETT, 
M. GinsBERG, E. J. LINDGREN, and R. H. Tuouress. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xii+498. $3.50. 

This volume consists of a series of articles contributed by a number of 
English scholars. Apparently they have enjoyed the benefit of conversa- 
tions and consultations with one another, for the volume has something of 
a collective character. The work is divided into four parts entitled, re- 
spectively, ‘‘“Some Problems of Social Psychology,” ‘Social Applications 
of Psychological Tests and Other Methods,” “Some Methods of Social 
Anthropology,” and “Some Methods of Sociology.” The reviewer is dis- 
posed to call attention particularly to the following articles: ‘“The Rela- 
tion of Psycho-pathology to Social Psychology,” by J. T. MacCurdy; 
“The Scientific Method and the Use of Statistics,’ by R. H. Thouless; 
“The Development of Field Work Methods in Social Anthropology,”’ by 
A. I. Richards; and ‘“The Problems of Methods of Sociology,” by M. 
Ginsberg. Students will find the volume to be a very helpful presentation 
of methods employed in the field of social psychology, social anthropology, 


and sociology. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


A New Design for Women’s Education. By CONSTANCE WARREN. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1940. Pp. xiii+277. $2.00. 


The president of Sarah Lawrence College looks back on a decade of 
experimentation in a progressive college and finds it good. Her evaluation 
will be shared by those who have followed the development of this labora- 
tory college whose ‘‘emphasis is on the individual and on what happens 
to.... her in the process we call education.” 

The author succumbs to two temptations which confront most re- 
formers. When one has sung a song of protest, it is hard to believe that 
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the world has joined in the chorus. Much has happened in colleges in 
recent years and today many of the accomplishments reported in this 
book could be matched in institutions which not only admit but boast of 
their traditionalism. 

The reformer often finds it hard to believe that people who disagree 
with him are both sincere and intelligent. Practices of which President 
Warren disapproves become ‘‘sacred cows in the field of education,” 
honored, apparently, because of the nostalgic stupidity of alumnae and 
the inertia of faculties. Surely cows are sometimes treasured because they 


produce highly satisfactory nourishment. 
MivprepD H. McAFEE 
Wellesley College 


An Occupational Classification for Research Workers. By PHILLIP J. RULON 
and Rosert J. BLANTON. Cambridge: Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, 1939. Pp. 47. $0.50. 


This scheme was devised for the purpose of classifying the occupations 
of alumni of Harvard College, the largest proportion of whom were en- 
gaged in professional, proprietory, and clerical occupations. The regular 
Census classification was found to be insufficiently detailed for the pur- 
poses of this study. Ordinarily there is little need for a classification which 
presents separately such occupations as museum curator, geologist, and 
five types of brokers. Where such detail is needed, however, this classifi- 
cation will be found useful. This classification cannot be entirely con- 
verted into the “Convertibility List of Occupations” which was recently 
devised for the purpose of securing greater comparability between the 
occupational statistics published by different agencies. Since the authors 
state that their classification is subject to revision it may well be that they 
will make the few necessary changes so as to obtain comparability with 


“Convertibility List of Occupations.” 
A. J. JAFFE 
Washington, D.C. 


“Refugees: Showing the Causes, the Facts, the Administrative and Eco- 
nomic Difficulties, the Human Adjustment and the Efforts at Solution, 
of Forced Migration,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, ed. Francis J. Brown (Philadelphia, May, 1939). 
Pp. xv+ 271. $2.00. 

This series of essays covers four main topics: ‘Underlying Factors of 
the Refugee Problem,” ‘““The Present Problem,” ““The Human Side of the 

Problem,” and ‘Possible Ways Out.” The elimination of democratic pro- 
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cedure, the intensification of nationalism, the intrusion of totalitarian doc- 
trine, and the implementation of violence as a medium of political contiol 
contribute to the setting of the contemporary refugees. The refugees are 
generally regarded as a minority group who become the scapegoats of the 
majority in their struggle to seize and maintain political power. Intensi- 
fied nationalism, stringent immigration laws, and economic difficulties in 
other countries retard and prevent the resettlement of refugees. 

Like many works of co-ordinated effort, this volume lacks a unified 
perspective. The approach combines politicolegal, sociological, and social 
welfare viewpoints. An impartial analysis merged with appeals or plans for 
social amelioration does not make for clarity. Also the stress upon politi- 
cal and ethnic factors seems to be at the expense of the economic factor, 
which should have been more carefully considered. Withal the work, as 
an initial attempt to understand an involved social problem, contains 
valuable and suggestive leads for further and more delimited empirical 
studies. A Selected Bibliography is appended. 

S. KiRSON WEINBERG 
Chicago 


Invisible Empire: The Story of the Ku Klux Klan, 1866-1871. By STANLEY F. 

Horn. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. Pp. x+434. $3.50. 

The story of the Ku Klux Klan of 1866-71 is really the story of the recon- 
struction period in the South. This period, during which the southern states 
were practically treated as conquered provinces, was marked by the utmost 
political corruption. The misrule of the carpetbagger’s regime tried the patience 
of the southern people beyond all endurance. 

Giving full cognizance to the great tension and social unrest which existed in 
southern society during those turbulent years, the author presents a composite 
picture of the Ku Klux Klan of 1866-71. With a wealth of detail he indicates 
how the Klan, beginning as a social and benevolent organization, changed its 
complexion to one of self-conferred police power. From a frivolous casual be- 
ginning the Klan developed into a most powerful and extensive vigilante or- 
ganization. With keen insight Horn shows the relationship between this transi- 
tion of the Klan and the social tenor of the times. Not only does he indicate 
how the Klan functioned as a whole, but the origin, operations, and demise of 
the Klan in each of the southern states are graphically presented. This volume 
commends itself as an excellent literary documentation of a significant social 
movement. 

HERBERT T, SCHUELKE 
Chicago 
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War without Violence. By KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1939. Pp. xl+351. $2.50. 


India’s war without violence, as directed by Gandhi, crystallizes the abstract 
notions of a moral equivalent for war and gives them a concrete worldly setting. 
Gandhi’s ideology, epitomized in the word Satyagraha, is defined as nonviolent 
direct action and is based on the crucial assumption that the social value of 
sacrificial suffering on a mass scale lies in its ability to neutralize or paralyze 
violent coercive agencies. Shridharani, a native of India and an intimate com- 
panion and follower of Gandhi, gives in complete detail the technique, practice, 
and theory of Satyagraha. Of particular significance to the student of social 
movements is the author’s discussion relative to the folklore of nonviolence, and 
the emergence of Gandhi as a charismatic leader of the Indian people. 


HERBERT T. SCHUELKE 
Chicago 


The Challenge of Adolescence. By IRA S. WILE. New York: Greenberg, 

1939. Pp. x+484. $3.50. 

The major problem of adolescents—that of acquiring an adult social 
status and personality in a society which has no use for their services— 
remains as yet unanswered. 

The present volume is but another compilation of the already well- 
worn facts and theories of physical maturation and sex, of conflict and the 
unconscious, together with chapters on the adolescent in his institutional 
aspects. These facts and concepts have in the past left the major prob- 
lems of adolescent personality and social function unsolved, and the 484 
pages of this volume leave them still unsolved. 


JESSIE R. RUNNER 
Iowa City, Iowa 


The Spirit of French Canada: A Study of the Literature. By IAN FORBES FRASER. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. xii+219. $2.75. 


The main themes of the literature of this minority people are, as here pre- 
sented: the history of the race, the mother-country, the Roman Catholic church, 
language and folklore, and the cult of the soil. The social and political history 
pertinent to each theme is reviewed. Copious quotations from the literature 
give the reader the feel of the country, of the people and of their men of letters. 

As the author properly emphasizes, French-Canada’s has been a literature 
with a mission—the mission of preserving a people and its traditions. It is this 
which gives the book its importance for students of Colonial and minority peo- 
ples. 


EverETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 
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Labor Economics and Labor Problems. By DALE YopER. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xii+669. $3.50. 

This text for an elementary course in labor problems brings up to date—with 
improvements—the author’s first edition published in 1933. It treats the gen- 
erally accepted divisions of the subject but in a way which should delight the 
hearts of institutionalists. 

As might be expected in a text of this sort there are occasional loose generali- 
zations and questionable interpretations of history. On the whole, however, 
the book lends itself to use by an instructor who can clothe this general approach 
to labor problems with the flesh and blood of specific unions, corporations, lead- 
ing personalities, strikes, etc. 


STANLEY RAPPEPORT 
New York City 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 1938-1939, No. 6. 
Edited by Donan B. Giicurist. Compiled for the Association of Research 
Libraries. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1939. Pp. xviii+113. $2.00. 


This useful work of reference lists, under the conventional academic headings, 
the largest crop yet—2,928 dissertations, of which 756 are in the social sciences. 

Tables show the number of dissertations in the various fields for each of the 
last ten years and the distribution of current dissertations by university by 
subject. The seventy-one dissertations in sociology, accepted by twenty-five 
universities, cover a wide range of subjects, many of which are not sociological 
in the strict sense. 


Les Héresies du moyen age. By EMMANUEL AEGERTER. Paris: Librairie Ernest 

Leroux, 1939. Pp. xii+155. Fr. 15. 

The several heresies considered are analyzed institutionally and psychologi- 
cally, rather than theologically. Heresies, according to the author, are of two 
types—intellectual and social. The first carry reason too far with reference to 
dogmas already defined by the church. These were heresies of the clergy them- 
selves, an inevitable occasional result of the very disputation encouraged by the 
schools. The second type characteristically carries much too far some precept 
or ideal of religion itself. The masses may also be misled by such heresies; for 
they are the heresies of exaltation. These the church opposes, at least in part, 
because it knows that perfection destroys humanity. In both types one finds 
ideas and tendencies later occurring in various Protestant sects. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue are: 
Paula Abele, Hubert Bonner, Eugene Christgau, John A. Clausen, Frederick B. Lind- 
strom, Jack London, Robert B. Reed, Joan Rockwood, and Erich Rosenthal. The 
numerals and letters appearing after each abstract correspond to the items in the fol- 
lowing scheme of classification. 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 

a) Sociological Theory f) The School and Education 

b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 

c) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 

d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. PopuLaTION AND HuMAN EcoLocy 
II. Soctat PsycHOLOGY a) Demography 

a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 

b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural arid the Urban Com- 
III. Soctat ORGANIZATION munity 

a) The Family V. DISORGANIZATION 

b) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 

c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


338. The Antecedents of the Oedipus Complex.—Freud declares the Oedipus com- 
plex to be the nucleus of all neuroses. Its fullest development, according to him, was 
supposed to occur in the fourth cr fifth year of life at the full attainment of the phallic 
state. More recent research has shed doubt upon the time limits within the child’s 
mental development to be assigned to the Oedipus complex and has also made it ques- 
tionable whether a neurosis is caused by the Oedipus complex itself or has its origin 
in the pre-Oedipal period, i.e., the anal state—Hans Behn-Eschenburg, /nternational 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, XVI (1935), 175-85. (IIa). P. A. 


339. Bad Habits in Childhood and Their Importance in Development.—Only those 
habits are considered which may occur in any normal child. Most bad habits are caused 
by paranoid or phobic anxieties and represent substitutes for avoiding or overcoming 
these anxieties caused by perverse fantasies of sadistic or libidinal character. The bad 
habits do not always clearly show their fundamental tendencies but may disguise the 
actual source of psychotic anxiety, either by dislocation or by substitution of the 
object. These perverse anxieties are ‘“abreacted” in more harmless and more normal 
ways through the bad habits which represent a cure of these libidinal and sadistic ten- 
dencies as well as a satisfaction of the demands of the super-ego. In this way the child 
may overcome perversion by libidinization and sadistic or asocial tendencies by flight 
into reality and aggression. Bad habits may also constitute an attempt to achiev> 
unity between antagonistic parts of the body. Good or loved parts are those giving 
pleasure, evil or hated and feared parts are those causing pain or frustration and are 
regarded as persecutors. Through bad habits, parts causing displeasure may be 
transformed into good ones giving compensation for the anxieties caused by the aching 
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parts and thus furthering a feeling of unity. The attitude of the ego toward bad habits 
may be threefold: (1) they may be denied, i.e., when they occur unobserved, in sleep, 
etc.; (2) they may be assimilated, viz., when they are felt to be an obsession; or (3) 
they may be repressed. These attitudes are attempts to achieve unity of the mind; 
they are causes for the ‘“‘ego’s tendency toward synthesis.”” Bad habits, therefore, are 
of importance for the normal development of the child in order to overcome psychotic 
anxieties and to develop a sense of reality. Their suppression is usually not only futile 
but dangerous. Better understanding of and greater indulgence toward bad habits is 
more successful; they should be treated by trying to remove their underlying causes 
and by providing a suitable cure of the anxieties that lie at the bettom of all bad 
habits.— Melitta Schmideberg, International Journal of Psychoanalysis, XVI (1935), 
455-61. (Ila.) P. A. 


340. Future of Psychoanalysis.—The general standing of psychoanalysis as a pro- 
fession will in the future depend less on distinguished personalities than on the quality 
of the rank and file of analytical practitioners. The selection of candidates should be 
stricter, the duration of the training longer than at present, and post-graduate analyses 
might be put on a more organized basis. In the field of technique it is doubtful if any 
revolutionary change will occur. In the field of theory considerable changes should 
be expected in the course of twenty years. Workers schooled by disciplines other than 
Freud’s will be able to effect fresh orientations, to formulate fresh correlations. With 
respect to allied disciplines, we should scarcely anticipate much help from such fields 
as anthropology, political economy, or sociology, although we should keep a watchful 
eye on the currents of thought in those fields. More perhaps may be expected from 
biochemistry, which should influence our theory, and especially from comparative 
esychology. When this last-named discipline turns its attention to the subject of in- 
stincts and the nature of instinctual activity, as such workers as Pictet, Maurice 
Thomas, and Verlaine are beginning to do, we may well receive a useful stimulus to 
reconsideration of these obscure problems.—Ernest Jones, International Journal of 
Psychoanalysis, XVII (1936), 269-77. (Ia.) J. L. 


341. Affects, Passions, and Temperament.—Afifects are typical responses to typical 
demands, responses handed down from one generation to another in the form of poten- 
tialities. The basic tendencies which cause affects we call evagination and invagina- 
tion. In affective attacks they may show themselves in conscious or unconscious activ- 
ity. This division of consciousness explains much seemingly contrary and irrational be- 
havior. A person may comply with an instinctive tendency though he may rationally 
deplore his act. The evagination tendency is the tendency to excrete, to expel, to rid 
ourselves of all troubles by tossing away. We clear the mind of its cankers and return, 
as a child does after defecating, to serenity—and in the child’s case back to sleep, the 
most desired state of the ego. We strive always to win absolute freedom from dis- 
turbing elements. Opposite to evagination is invagination, a tendency also directed 
to the removal! of disturbing elements, but incorporating the disturbing object within 
us so it will cease to disturb us. The effects of these two tendencies may be seen in the 
phenomena of flight and rigidity at the appearance of a terrifying spectacle. Flight is 
the tendency to evagination released, the tendency to cut away, be rid of. Stark terror 
is the tendency to invagination. We become stiff in the attempt to incorporate within 
ourselves the frightening thing. In a child the conflict of these tendencies can be seen 
in physica] reactions. But as we grow older the tension between the tendencies becomes 
less evident physically and perhaps mentally. Internal friction of affects makes it 
possible for us to control them and release them simultaneously in the form of com- 

romise reactions. As the ego grows stronger, most affects are strongly inhibited. 

here remain evident to us only the “libidinal instincts,” the passions. These are such 
phenomena as sympathy, longing, jealousy, modesty, and similar emotions. Today 
we find opposing tendencies: affects tending to become permanent and affects being 
inhibited and abolished. The latter is part of the progress of the race in eliminating 
passions. The former is the cause of hysteria and other affective attacks of the present 
Mec Landauer, /niernational Journal of Psychoanalysis, XTX (1938), 388-415. 
(Ila.) E. C. 
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342. An Anthropologist’s View of Mass Observation.—The method of mass obser- 
vation tries to investigate modern English life, as yet largely unexplored, with the 
methods of the anthropologist. It has made a praiseworthy beginning in the last two 
years, but thus far the techniques used seem purposeless and inadequate. The idea of 
recorded observation itself is not entirely new, since Rowntree, Seabohm, and a survey 
of 1860 have made use of it. These old surveys made use of their observations in solving 
or clarifying problems while the new movement seems to record only for the sake of 
promiscuous note-taking. The group ignores simple precautions in sampling and veri- 
fying data, and it has not compensated for the bias of the observer. Mass observation is 
doing the task it has laid out for itself only in part, has is aiming at something 
worth while to social science. It can do the job properly only after correction of 
past defects, by placing emphasis on scientific accuracy, and a redirection of effort on 
of its leaders—Raymond Firth, Sociological Review, XX XI (1939), 166-93. 

Ic.) E. C. 


343. Psychoanalysis and Study of Politics—The study of political institutions and 
political ethics does not form a complete political science since neither discipline pro- 
vides an explanation of how political institutions came into being, or what ends they 
serve, and as to whether there are general laws that govern man’s behavior in society. 
History provides the material for answering these questions, but historians have as a 
rule been too busy collecting facts to work on the problem. The sociologist may also be 
criticized for having abandoned the search for general laws in very many fields and 
fallen back on the collection of facts. In looking for such general laws, the importance 
of emotional] factors in determining the course of history should not be overlooked. 
Psychoanalysis is, par excellence, the science concerned with individuals and their 
emotions and is therefore the concern of the historiar. and of the sociologist. Psycho- 
analytical research has as yet little influenced the study of history, and, while lip service 
is paid to it by sociologists and political thinkers, little has been done by these to in- 
corporate its discoveries into their work. Therefore, inquiries should be undertaken 
with an aim which may be tentatively defined as discovering how far normal political 
and social life is governed by irrational emotional forces. The emotional forces at work 
in society can be interpreted along the lines used by psychoanalysis in interpreting these 
forces in individuals. The use of psychoanalysis by the historian and the sociologist 
might uncover many of the causes of our “modern discontents.”—J. Maling, Sociologi- 
cal Review, XXXI (1939), 210-21. (Ic). R. B. R. 


344. A Note on the Methods of Establishing the Connexion between Economic Con- 
ditions and Crime.—The dualistic theory which attributes crime to a combination of 
individual predisposition and environmental influence is too general to be of any use 
when applied to concrete material, and it has little to say regarding the endogenous 
and exogenous factors in the genesis of particular classes of crime. Segregation of the 
two factors in the dualistic theory is best approached through an investigation into the 
influence of economic conditions on crime. Since no change through natural develop- 
ment can occur in the fundamental nature of a group in a limited period, any variation 
detected during the same period of mass criminality of this group must depend on some 
change in environment, and in the environment a change in economic conditions is 
likely to have the most immediate and direct effect on the group exposed. In addition, 
changes in the economic situation of any given class and corresponding changes in the 
criminality of the given class would have to be determined. Further, the great differen- 
tiation of classes taken in a vertical section from the lowest to the highest would have 
to be supplemented in a horizontal section which considers the particular socioeconomic 
situation of each class in particular areas. Since we lack this necessary detailed in- 
formation, we must content ourselves with approximations. The methodological diffi- 
culties connected with the concept of “economic situation” are also connected with the 
concept of “criminality.” Statistics of crimes known to the police approach nearer to 
the real amount of crime than other available figures. However, these contain a certain 
proportion of cases of only apparent criminality, and the classification of certain offenses 
by police authorities is sometimes inaccurate. In any case, the changes in criminality 
taking place in the course of time can be determined with precision by the use of indices 
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of criminality. Changes in these may be explained by reference to corresponding 
changes in indices of economic conditions. What part of total criminality should be 
taken in conjunction with economic conditions is a question. The aggregate figure of 
criminality is heterogeneous, and the heterogeneity increases with the greater socio- 
economic differentiation in modern communities. Figures are thus necessary for each 
general type of offense and also for each of its varieties. A positive correlation between 
economic conditions and criminality affords a basis for stating that a causal connection 
exists only after all noneconomic factors have been eliminated. But the mere fact of 
the deterioration of economic conditions is only indirectly related to an increase in 
criminality through various psychological and moral processes. The problem shifts 
from the domain of economic statistics and criminal statistics to that of individual and 
WrEeL Radzinowicz, Sociological Review, XXXI (1939), 260-80. (Ic, 


345. Mental Disease and Crime: Outline of a Comparative Study of European 
Statistics.—The knowledge that insanity and mental deficiency are predisposing causes 
of crime led to the supposition that numbers of people in some countries who were 
counted in official statistics as criminals might, in fact, be suffering from mental 
diseases. The study of the relationship between mental disease and crime is approached 
through a comparison of statistics on the amount of institutional accommodation pro- 
vided for insane and mentally deficient persons with statistics on the amount of prison 
accommodation provided and on the incidence of convictions for serious offenses in 
eighteen European countries. A significant negative correlation obtains between the 
number of menta] hospital inmates and of prisoners per thousand population. An even 
higher negative correlation was found between the number of mental hospital inmates 
and the number of convictions for homicide in the same countries. In countries where 
the mental health facilities are in the early stages of development, the sex incidence of 
patients tends to resemble the sex incidence of prisoners (a considerable preponderance 
of males over females), while in countries with well-developed mental health services, 
female patients are generally slightly more numerous than males. Before the statistical 
relationship between mental disease and crime can be properly understood, a large 
group of facts of geography and demography must be considered and analyzed, since 
such factors as ease of internal communication, population density, and net reproduc- 
tion rate are apparently related to variations in mental health services among popula- 
tions.—J. L. Penrose, British Journal of Medical Psychology, XVIII (1939), 1-15. 
(Vb.) J. A. C. 


346. Allgemeine Wehrpflicht und die Statistik [Conscription and Statistics]—Army 
statistics which are based on general conscription, provide data on the social, ecologi- 
cal, and racial composition of the men under arms; on health, hygiene, and mortality 
in the army, on crime in the military service, especially on attempts against the moral 
and fighting spirit of the army; and, finally, statistics on education.—Friedrich Zahn, 
Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXV (1935), 81-88. (Ic) E. R. 


347. La Notion de double et les rites funéraires en Chine [The Notion of the Double 
and Funeral Rites in China].—The soul is composed of two substances: heavenly 
(Yang) and earthly (Yin). The earthly is buried with the body, and the heavenly comes 
back to life and is the part to which the funeral rites are directed. The Yin and the 
Yang are fundamental Chinese concepts. Yang is the principle of light; Yin, of dark- 
ness. Yang is male; Yin, female. The idea may have originated in seasonal agricultural 
cycles and the community division of labor between men and women. The early idea 
of Yin as female comes to be associated with the later ideas of darkness and death by 
the analogy that both female and death need a superior spirit to bring them life. 
Women historically came to have an increasingly inferior social position, whereas 
man’s life became more and more noble. Woman was considered impure. Yin and 
Yang are concrete categories, which apply to fixed objects, places, and persons. The 
fundamental division then extends to members of the community and to objects, beings, 
and places in rapport with them; it is a way of representing the group.— Maurice Halb- 
wachs, Journal de psychologie, XX XV (1938), 518-47. (IIIa, d.) J. R. 
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348. Statistik der Berufsiiberfiillung mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der geistigen 
Beruf [Statistics on the Overcrowding of the Professions, with Particular Reference to 
the Intellectual Profession].—In dealing with the problem of overcrowding the statisti- 
cian has a twofold task: to present the phenomenon in a quantitative form and to try 
to find correlations between the overcrowding and other economic and social processes. 
Our concern is mainly with the problem of how to get relevant data and how to measure 
overcrowding. Three symptoms of overcrowding can be differentiated. In the group of 
civil servants and similar occupations overcrowding becomes apparent through the fact 
that the trained young men have to remain an unusually long time on the waiting list 
before they are appointed. In the free professions (independent lawyers, physicians, 
etc.) overcrowding distributes the amount of work among so many persons that the 
income of each is markedly affected. In the occupations which are directly connected 
with business, temporary, not structural, unemployment is an indication of overcrowd- 
ing. In the first two groups the total demand for services is determined by the size of 
the population; in the third group, by economic conditions. The index of overcrowding 
is the difference between the number of persons who are trained for a position and the 
number of persons actually employed in that profession. In those cases in which there 
was already an overcrowding in previous years, one has to find the sum total of all dif- 
ferences in order to determine the present overcrowding. The newly arising demand for 
personnel is determined by the number of vacancies resulting from death, old age, and 
marriage (for women), and by the increase or decline of the total demand. The demand 
due to vacancies is called ‘“‘substitute demand,” which to a high degree is dependent on 
the age composition of the group in question. The knowledge of the age composition of 
the group permits us to make life-tables and to compute the probability fairly cor- 
rectly. The attempt to predict the substitute demand led to the discovery of a cycle 
which dominates occupational groups. A group is in the progressive stage of the cycle 
if it contains a heavy load of young people; it is in the regressive stage when the older 
age groups are predominant; and it is in a stationary stage when its age composition 
corresponds to the constructed tables. If the total demand of an occupational group is 
constant for a longer period of time, progressive and regressive stages follow each other 
rather regularly. This observation furnishes us with an important device for vocational 
guidance. In the selection of an occupation one should consider mainly those occupa- 
tions whose members are in a regressive stage, at the time when the formal training is 
finished. If the total demand increases, then the “new” demand is larger than the 
“substitute” demand. The difference between them is called ‘expansion demand.”— 
Felix Burkhardt, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXIUI (1932), 481-01. (IlIc.) E. R. 


349. Statistische Regelmissigkeiten bei den politischen Wahlen und ihre Ursachen 
[The Cause of Statistical Regularities in Political Elections].—The fourteen elections for 
the German Reichstag since 1918 have provided valuable statistical data. The attempt 
to organize parties along occupational lines, e.g., peasant and middle-class parties, has 
never been very successful and has been completely vitiated by the growth of National 
Socialism. The factor of tradition plays a role in so far as some areas show consistently 
high or low participation in elections. A tabulation shows that the socialist left (includ- 
ing Communists), the Catholic parties, and the bourgeoisie received consistent propor- 
tions of all votes from 1924 to 1932. During that period the socialist left gained 4 per 
cent, the Catholics lost 2 per cent, and the bourgeoisie (including the Nationa! Social- 
ists) lost 2 per cent. The bourgeois parties, however, had lost 33 per cent of their votes 
to the National Socialist party. These figures indicate that by November, 1932, Na- 
tional Socialism had not yet succeeded in getting any votes from either the left group or 
from the Catholics—Josef Griesmeier, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXIII 
(1933), 1-19. (IIle.) E. R. 


350. Die Bedeutung der Zahl fiir die Sozialwissenschaften [The Importance of 
Quantitative Data for the Social Sciences].— Without doubt quantitative data provide 
us with important information in the social sciences, as far as size, structure, and 
growth of social mass phenomena are concerned. It is, however, evident that in the 
realm of the social sciences a total quantification is impossible, either because of the 
nature of social phenomena (as a supporter of the situational approach would argue) or 
their complexity, for which our statistical tools are not yet fine enough (mechanistic 
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approach). Quantitative data give us information regarding only one side of social 

henomena. While it is the supreme aim of the natural science to transfer all qualitative 
into quantitative data, in the social sciences the quality of a phenomenon can never dis- 
appear in the numbers. But even where quantitative data are at hand in the social 
sphere the measurement of social facts which are dynamic suffers from the inelastic 
approach which characterizes statistics. Social facts by their very nature cannot be 
counted and measured without having first undergone a special treatment by the 
statistician who has to redefine his objects according to the needs of the field of spe- 
cialization. Such operational definitions are practically not at all required in the natural 
sciences where the concept of electron or atom can be used without any further re- 
definition by the statistician. In the social sciences the statistical procedure must be 
determined by the logic of the situation and not by the logic of numbers. The result of 
the statistical procedure should be examined to see whether it really answers the original 
concrete problem. Without such provisions statistics is blind and, although formally 
correct, can lead only to statements which do not have any bearing on the content of 
the problem.—Paul Flaskaemper, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXIII (1933), 
58-70. (Ic.) E. R. 


351. Die Volks- Berufs- und Betriebszahlung 1933 [The Population, Occupation, 
and Business Census of 1933].—Before the war of 1914-18 the German population 
census was taken every five years. The census of 1925 should have been followed up by 
a new one in 1930, but the refusal of single states to carry their share of the expense 
made for a regrettable delay. The results of 1925 were no longer adequate or significant 
since the advent of the depression. The census of 1933 is advantageous in so far as it 
coincides, on the one hand, with the political revolution and, on the other hand, with the 
beginning of economic recovery. Since Germany was unable to pay an army of enumera- 
tors, the duties of an enumerator have been declared by law an obligation of civil 
servants. Each enumerator, carrying a load of about forty households, has to check and 
correct the questionnaires which are filled out by the head of the household. The popula- 
tion is enumerated according to their permanent residences. Especially valuable is the 
information on the number of children by length of marriage. The main emphasis of the 
1933 census is on occupational problems, in order to get information regarding the 
number of unemployed, those who were never employed, and the number of persons 
who draw pensions. The question on occupation is broken down in order to ascertain 
the social position of the persons. Three hundred specific occupations will be counted 
and tabulated and an attempt will be made to define the positions of the white-collar 
workers more accurately. The agricultural census is set up with the intention of gaining 
information on the organization of single farms in relation to the size of the farm. A 
separation of the smallest farms from all others is a labor-saving device. The size and 
kind of livestock and the use of machines are other items to be recorded. Other items 
are the number of skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers employed and the number 
of enterprises closed down. With the introduction of two shifts for tabulation of the 
material it is hoped to have all results ready within eighteen months.—Friedrich 
Burgdoerfer, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXIII (1933), 145-70. (IVb.) E. R. 


352. The Examination as Initiation Rite and Anxiety Situation.—There is a tendency 
in society to formalize important emotional situations and to employ them as real 
social values. These values are expressed in the development of the individual in the 
form of re-enactments of ancient primordial conflicts within himself and between him- 
self and other members of society. The formal examination is a modern recurrence of 
the same primordial phenomenon which serves as an initiation rite and anxiety situation 
for testing the individual’s qualification for specific situations in society.—J. C. Fliigel, 
International Journal of Psycho-analysis, XX (1939), 275-86. (IIa.) H. B. 


353. Uber das Nachahmen [On Imitation].—Imitation is fundamentally a native 
drive of the social animal. It is motivated by the fear of loneliness and ostracism in the 
individual, causing him to follow the leader of the social herd or to behave like other 
members of his group. While it is a native drive, the mechanism of imitation is only a 
determining tendency, not a specific instinct—K. Groos, Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, 
CXLYV (1939), 358-89. (IIa, H. B. 
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